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same. That this determination to act with France will be the 
position adopted by our Government we do not doubt; but 
meantime we do not conceal from ourselves the fact that the 
situation may at any moment prove very grave. We should 
like in this context to endorse the wise warning of the West- 
minster Gazette that in supporting France we must refrain 
from seeming, out of a well-meant but ill-judged enthusiasm, to 
be inciting France to take anti-German action. It is not for 
us to do anything which may be capable of being represented 
as “using” France. All we have got to do is to act as loyal 
friends, who, though prepared to help in an emergency, will 
do nothing to inflame a quarrel, but instead will endeavour to 
compose it. 


A further and a long step has been taken towards the 
separation of Norway from Sweden. On Saturday last the 
Norwegian Delegation of Cabinet Ministers, which acts at 
Stockholm as the Norwegian Cabinet, requested King Oscar 
to sign the Norwegian law just passed by the Storthing of 
Christiania establishing a separate Consular Service. The 
King declined, whereupon the Norwegian Ministry resigned 
ina body. The King refused to accept the resignation; but 
as he himself admits that no other Ministry can be formed, 
and as the population of Norway is unanimous in insisting 
upon the law, this is only a temporary expedient. The people 
are asserting that the veto, which the King maintains to be 
constitutional, is equivalent to an act of abdication, the King 
of Norway thereby disregarding the unanimous wish alike of 
the Storthing and of the population. As Sweden will not use 
force, the next step, it is said, will be the appointment of a 
new Ministry by the Storthing instead of the Crown; but it 
is probable, in the present temper of the country, that 
Parliament may go a step further, and proclaim Norway 
independent either as a Republic, or, as we hear is more 
probable, as a kingdom under a new dynasty. The difficulty 
in the way of the latter scheme, which as an alternative is 
seriously discussed, will be to find a King. Although Norway 
is twice the size of England and Wales, it contains barely two 
millions of people, it is very poor, and, as this very quarrel 
shows, the people are not inclined to allow to the Sovereign 
much personal authority. 


The dispute between the Powers and the Porte over the 
question of financial reform in Macedonia seems likely to 
result ina settlement. The Powers insist on the establishment 
of an international control over the financial administration 
of the three Macedonian vilayets; but they are prepared to 
consider the Turkish counter-proposal that the Custom-duties 
should be raised from 8 to 11 per cent. ad valorem if the 
Porte will guarantee the earmarking of the increased receipts 
to meet the deficit in the three vilayets. The acquiescence of 
the Germans in this scheme has excited some surprise; but 
the Constantinople correspondent of the Times furnishes a 
plausible explanation. The German Embassy, it is contended, 
does not think the new Custom receipts will long be needed 
for the purpose for which they are to be earmarked. “A few 
years of efficient control will probably turn the present deficit 
in Macedonia into a surplus, and the 3 per cent. increase will 
then be free to be devoted to other purposes, among which 
the Baghdad Railway will have as good a chance as any.” 
It is further pointed out, however, that international control 
is only one of the conditions which the Powers insist on 
obtaining before consenting to consider the increase of the 
Custom-duties. British trade will be most affected by the 
change; and if an extra burden is to be imposed, the British 
Government must first be assured that the money will be 
properly levied and spent. 

Philadelphia, which for many years has enjoyed the 
unenviable reputation of being the most corrupt municipality 
in the United States, has risen in successful revolt against its 
administration. The United Gas Improvemeat Company, 
to which the Philadelphia Gasworks are leased, recently 
offered the city £5,000,000 for a fifty-three years’ extension of 
their lease. The concession, which involved wholesale robbery 
of the city, was voted by large, and it is alleged bribed, 
majorities in both Chambers of the City Councils; but the 
Mayor, hitherto supposed to be a docile “machine” man, 
promptly retorted by dismissing two of the leading officials 
who had been most active in bringing about the “ deal.” The 
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“machine” then obtained an injunction from the J nish 

bidding the Mayor to remove the: officials; but the Ma ws 
engaging Mr. Elihu Root as his adviser, secured a decision 
enabling him to carry out his plan, and by personal appeals 
to the members of the Councils, induced them to vote against 
the extension of the lease, The Gas Company's offer hag 
now been withdrawn, and it is stated that the Mayor will 
follow up his success by clearing out the “ machine” Officials 
from the various city departments, beginning with the 
Superintendent of Police. This is excellent news to all 
friends of America. Let us hope it will be no mere flash of 
good citizenship, but a beginning of a better epoch in the 
city of brotherly love. 


We greatly regret to record that the Speaker of the Honso 
of Commons has been obliged through ill-health to resi 
his post. Mr. Gully has proved one of the ablest ang 
most judicious of Speakers, and he leaves the Chair with 
the good wishes and the admiration and respect of every 
section of the House. We believe we are right in saying 
that no Member of the House of Commons was ever able to 
sliow that he had a just personal grievance in regard to any 
of Mr. Gully’s rulings. That is no mean achievement in ten 
years’ work, done in an atmosphere often so heated by party 
passion as that of the House of Commons. It is understood 
that Mr. Lowther, now Chairman of Committees, will bo 
proposed to succeed Mr. Gully. The appointment will be 
popular, and, we believe, justified by results. Mr. Lowther 
knows the House of Commons and its Members thoroughly, 
and already has, in a large degree, its confidence. 


During the discussion of the Finance Bill in Committee in 
the Commons on Monday, Mr. J. Walton proposed a new 
clause reducing the export-duty on coal from 1s. told. Relying 
on the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies, he 
contended that it was most undesirable to restrict the export 
trade artificially, as it was of paramount importance to the 
country and essential to the prosperity of the coal-producing 
districts. Not a voice was raised on behalf of the continuance 
of the duty by any of the subsequent speakers, including 
several supporters of the Government, and even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was obliged to admit that if the conditions 
at present prevailing had existed when the duty was 
imposed, it would probably not have been recommended for 
acceptance. But in view of the present state of the 
coal trade—the increase in the number of men employed, 
in the total production, and in the export of coal—it was 
impossible to contend that the duty had materially affected 
the prosperity of the industry. Wages had fallen with the 
fall in prices, but the wages in 1900 were abnormal and could 
not continue, and he had not discovered that the miners in 
the exporting districts fared worse in 1904 than those in the 
non-exporting districts. For the present, therefore, he saw no 
reason for remitting the duty and giving up a source of 
revenue from which the Exchequer derived nearly £2,000,000 
a year, and for which, under our present fiscal conditions, he 
saw no satisfactory substitute. We cannot condemn Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain for refusing to remit the duty; to 
improvise a substitute at this time of day is clearly im- 
practicable. He made the best of a bad job, the badness of 
which was shown by the fact that he was left to do it single- 
handed. The proposed clause was ultimately rejected on a 
division by 200 votes against 167, or a majority of 33. 


On Thursday the House of Commons discussed at length 
the question of the speed of motor-cars. We can only say that 
we entirely agree with the proposal to inflict imprisonment for 
the first offence when the culprit deserves it. In our opinion, 
the two things chiefly needed are a test for proficiency in 
driving before a license is granted, and the careful pro- 
claiming of all village streets and populous roads as areas 
where the speed must in no case exceed eight or ten miles an 
hour. In our opinion, the Local Government Board has com- 
mitted a grave error in refusing to allow the local authorities 
the right to introduce such regulations in regard to danger- 
zones. 


We regret to record the indisposition of Mr. Balfour owing 
to a chill which, though happily by no means grave in 
character, was sufficient to prevent his attendance at the 





House of Commons. Asa result, the Vote of Censure which 
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~ iedeve taken place on Tuesday had to be abandoned, and 
it has since been decided to postpone it till after the Whitsun- 
tide recess. It is possible that Mr. Balfour’s address to the 

t Conservative Conference on Friday evening, which 
apparently he will be able to attend—we write on Friday 
morning without clear information on this point—followed 
as it will be by a speech from Mr. Chamberlain on Saturday 
evening, will clear up the issues which the Vote of Censure 
was intended to elucidate. Meantime we can only wait, as 
we have been waiting for the last two years, to hear from 
Mr. Balfour’s own lips a clear statement as to his position. 
We have never ourselves doubted as to what that position in 
fact is, but his reticence in speech, though not in action, has 
no doubt obscured the public mind. By a strange inversion 
the “man in the street” seems to think that what a states- 
man says is a better test of what he is than what he does. 


In the absence of Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne on Thursday 
night addressed a gathering of Conservative agents who 
were assembled at dinner at the Holborn Restaurant, and 
stated that they were met in circumstances by no means 
discouraging. If that is so, Lord Lansdowne must be a 
person absolutely incapable of discouragement. When he 
remembers what the Unionist party was two years ago, a 
what it is now, when it cannot win Brighton, and will be pro- 
foundly grateful if it can just keep Chichester, and yet is full 
of hope, his optimism must be truly invincible. Where other 
men see with pain the once great and united party falling in 
ruin, he is apparently unable to detect the slightest flaw in 
the structure. Fortunately, the Foreign Secretary did not 
confine himself to declaring how happy was the condition of 
the party. His remarks in regard to the Japanese Alliance 
were of real importance. He welcomed Sir Edward Grey’s 
expression of hope that the Agreement would be maintained, 
and expressed the wish that when the time for renewal came, 
that Agreement might be strengthened and consolidated 
yather than renewed in its old form. Such a development 
night prove a greater security for peace. This is not the 
occasion to discuss a further development of the Alliance, 
but it is, at any rate, safe to say that there will be no opposi- 
tion from any serious quarter to the loyal renewal of the 
Alliance in its present form. 


The Yorkshire Herald on Monday published a letter 
addressed by the Prime Minister to Lord Helmsley in regard 
to the Whitby election. After alluding to the “usual mis- 
representations ” of the supporters of the Radical candidate 
about the “ big and the little loaf” and the return to the days 
of dear food, Mr. Balfour continues :— 

“Blindly indifferent to modern conditions of commerce and to 

the truo ideals of Empire, they apparently think themselves 
justified in resorting to every species of misrepresentations, and 
to the most unscrupulous appeals to groundless fears. If the 
policy of fiscal reform were to result in restoring the condition 
of life among the working classes which prevailed before 1850, it 
would have no more vehement opponent than myself. When I 
recollect how much of our prosperity depends upon markets for 
our exports and how much of our greatness upon our success in 
binding more closely together the various parts of our Empire, 
I wonder that even party passion should make our Radical 
opponents so reckless in dealing with the great national interests. 
But, after the object-lesson they gave us last Monday, in 
illustration of their views on fair play and fair controversy, I 
suppose anything may be expected.” 
As the Westminster Gazette observes, if it were not for the 
evidence of the signature, the letter might have been written 
by Mr. Chamberlain, so closely does it approximate to the 
style and sentiments of the ex-Colonial Secretary. And yet 
we have Mr. Wilfrid Ward in the current Nineteenth Century 
vindicating the Premier's Fabian tactics as justified by the 
restoration of his effectual leadership and the discredit of the 
unpractical optimism of Mr. Chamberlain. 


The Yorkshire Evening News, a newspaper which has been 
recently acquired by the Liberals, published on Wednesday 
a very striking and timely letter from Lord Rosebery. After 
wishing the paper success, Lord Rosebery recommends as 
its best objects the advocacy of common-sense Liberalism 
and the maintenance of “the true and liberal conception of 
Empire—the free union of free peoples under the Crown Sinan 
as opposed to “a mechanical bond of jarring commercial 
interests chafed and irritated by the friction of an unnatural 
tariff.” That is a definition of Empire which we have often 





given in these pages, and are glad to see so concisely stated, 
and with the weight and authority which Lord Rosebery 
brings to the treatment of all Imperial problems. Some day 
the growth of population in the free nations of the Empire 
will render them fit for union with the Mother-country on 
equal terms. That day, however, is distant, and till it comes 
we had far better not worry the Colonies with impracticable 
proposals, but maintain the existing system, which, however 
imperfect in theory, secures perfect liberty to the Britains 
oversea, and at the same time prevents disruption. Till 
the Empire is ready for a closer bond we need feel no 
anxiety as to severance if we safeguard the common citizen- 
ship. That is the essential on which future ties must be 
based. In this context we may briefly note the candid 
and sensible remarks on the Colonial Conference made 
by Sir Edward Grey in his speech at the Eighty Club 
on Wednesday night. The Colonies, he said, should be 
warned that, if a Colonial Conference took place next year 
before an Election had been held, its deliberations on the 
Fiscal question were bound to be such as could not represent 
the truth in the mind of the electors of this country. He 
also observed that if the Conference were free and unfettered, 
he would not be surprised if one of the things it did was to 
pass a resolution condemning the introduction of Chinese 
labour into South Africa. 


On Friday week, May 26th, the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland came to what may prove a momentous 
decision. It was, in effect, to ask Parliament to sanction an 
alteration in the formula of subscription required under the 
Act of 1693. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in a speech which 
displayed that tact and statesmanship which he possesses in 
a high degree, explained that what is desired is that a minister, 
instead of declaring the Confession of Faith to be “the con- 
fession of his faith,” and that he owns the doctrine therein 
contained to be the true doctrine which he will constantly 
adhere to, should make a declaration of his faith in “the sum 
and substance” of the doctrine of the Reformed Churches 
contained in the Confession of Faith, “according to such 
formula as may from time to time be prescribed by the General 
Assembly.” The result of this change, if carried, as we hope 
it may be, will undoubtedly be to give greater elasticity to 
the Church of Scotland, 


It is not to be supposed that the General Assembly will 
or could, if the alteration is made, propose a formula working 
any great doctrinal revolution. The relief from the rigid 
formula of subscription required under the Act of 1693 will, 
however, allow a general rather than a detailed acceptance 
of the Confession of Faith. Jowett during a controversy 
in regard to proposed alterations in the Thirty-nine 
Articles is said to have deprecated detailed changes, on 
the ground that “ old chains gall less than new.” That was 
probably a wise saying in regard to the circumstances in 
which it was used; but here there is no thought of making 
new restrictions, but merely of giving greater width and 
scope. <A general declaration will be acceptable to many 
who dislike a detailed pledge to some of what Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh called “the very startling statements ” and “some 
very harsh forms of expression ” which belonged to the period 
in which the Confession was drawn up. Professor Herkless, 
we note, stated in the course of the debate his opinion that 
the Church had the right to say what was the “sum and 
substance” of the Confession. It may be mentioned, also, 
that Lord Balfour in his reply denied that any suggestion 
was made that Parliament should create a new formula. It 
is noteworthy that the motion was passed unanimously amid 
ascene of great enthusiasm. The decision is, we believe, a 
wise one, and shows the vitality of the Established Church. 


The result of the Whitby election was announced on 
Friday, Mr. Buxton, the Free-trader, heading the poll with 
a majority of 445 votes. At the last contested election in 
1892 the Unionist majority was 1,083. The effect of the 
election will be very great. It is another proof that the 
country will not accept Protection under any of its aliases. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE JAPANESE TRAFALGAR. 


HE Japanese have finished their work at sea. With 
a patience that is even more amazing than the 
valour of his sailors, Admiral Togo has waited through six 
long weary months the slow advance of his enemy from 
the other side of the world; has kept his Intelligence 
Department in the highest efficiency; has repaired, re- 
supplied, and improved his fleet; and at last, when the 
Russians had arrived at the strait channel through 
which they must inevitably pass, has delivered a blow 
as crushing as Nelson delivered at Trafalgar. The 
details of the fighting are still but partially known, but 
it seems clear that at midday of Saturday, May 27th, 
Admiral Togo overwhelmed three of the hostile battle- 
ships by superiority of fire, and then, as night sank 
down upon the terrified and confused Russian squadrons, 
which were already attempting to fly, his far superior 
fleet of destroyers and torpedo-boats continued the work 
of destruction, which, indeed, was not completed for two 
days. We mean no reproach to the Russians, whose 
character for bravery has long since been established, 
but it is evident that the crews of their fleet, a large 
proportion of whom were conscript landsmen, became 
demoralised by their enemy’s continual success, and 
at last thought only of their own escape from the 
appalling danger of the torpedoes. The Third Squadron 
in particular, which Admiral Rozhdestvensky waited for 
so long on the coast of Indo-China, is said to have 
surrendered apparently without serious fighting ; and at 
least two great battleships have passed into Japanese 
hands scarcely, if at all, injured in the engagement. The 
Admiral-in-Chief, wounded by a shell, was at first reported 
to have escaped to Vladivostok in the swift cruiser ‘ Almaz,’ 
but when the flagship sank he was carried on board 
a destroyer which was captured, and he is a prisoner. 
Two or three ships are still not accounted for, but all 
the battleships have been sunk or captured, and the 
Russian fleet as a fleet in being has ceased to exist. 
The victory is as complete as Nelson’s at Trafalgar, 
and offers even stronger testimony to the nerve of the 
great Japanese Admiral, for he staked all on the battle, 
and had not behind him, as Nelson had, the consciousness 
of a reserve fleet within home waters. The trifling losses 
of the Japanese have been far more than compensated 
by the captures, and with two great battleships added to 
their fighting line, and three more, it is stated, slowly 
rising from the harbour of Port Arthur, Admiral Togo 
may safely bid defiance to any combination of maritime 
strength in the North Pacific which is not supported by 
Great Britain. Such a success achieved at sea by an 
Asiatic Power almost paralyses the imagination, compels 
Europe to revise all her ideas, not only of Asiatic 
strength but of Asiatic capacity, and supplies some 
reasonable ground for the dreamy belief that the future 
distribution of world-power may be settled on lines which 
have hitherto never entered into the calculations of states- 
men. Much nonsense is talked about the “ yellow peril,” 
but this much at least is certain, that a new and immense 
Power has established its claim to a new and heavy vote in 
the international Council of mankind. 

Naturally the world outside Russia and Japan is 
unanimous in believing that so amazing a defeat, rendered 
the more conspicuous by the comparative minuteness of 
Japanese losses, must be followed by negotiations for peace. 
It ought to be, and we regret, for the sake alike of Russia 
and humanity, to be unable to endorse the opinion that 
it will be. We question, however, if Pharaoh has yet 
discerned that the favour of heaven is with his foe. The 
Russians are as fully convinced of a tribal God as ever 
the Jews were; and the Czar, in particular, still dreams 
that victory may rebuild the prestige of Russia and 
of his dynasty, while the reactionaries around him 
remain convinced that to acknowledge defeat will ruin 
them more completely than any disasters that may 
be in store for their general in Manchuria. They know 
that, for reasons stated below, a disaster at sea, how- 


their grandfathers resolved a hundred yours beck, « 
destroy Russia with their own hands rather than eae 
to any foe. They have, too, some evidence in their fay, 4 
Napoleon fought for ten years after the “ruin” of a 
and in international politics railways have to a certain 
though limited extent taken the place of fleets. Ja “6 
escaped a terrible danger in destroying the Russian fleet - 
but as Admiral Togo cannot reach the Baltic or the shore. 
of the Black Sea, her gain in the matter of elliees 
neither so great nor so immediate. It is confined to this, 
that it is now easier for the Mikado to reinforce his arm; . 
than for the Russian Emperor. Still, the latter hag half-a. 
million soldiers in the field, and until they are defeated a 
may not unreasonably believe that they have a chance of 
victory, which if realised would give him back Manchuria 
and possibly compel the Japanese to accept very moderate 
terms of peace. He springs from a race whose tenacity hag 
been almost equal to its courage, and he rules a people 
whose first historic quality has been unending endurancg 
He may be, probably is, convinced that his first duty is 
to hand on his responsibility for Russia to his son jn 
undiminished grandeur, and that the only hope for that 
son’s autocracy is to wear out the Japanese attack. There 
will never, he thinks, be a time when Russia cannot collect 
more troops, and the fear of bankruptcy, which so appals 
the journalists of Paris and Berlin, probably does not 
affect him at all. He is relieved for the present of al] 
naval expenditure; his financiers have collected, or can 
collect, enough gold to guarantee the Debt; and his 
Treasury has not yet even begun to sell the mighty 
properties—railways, forests, and gold mines—still at its 
disposal. He is not nearly reduced to the position in 
which Frederick the Great found himself when he sent 
the plate of the Palace to be melted down into debased 
coin. He can fight on for three years at least, and the 
ee of evidence as yet visible is that he intends to 
0 80. 

There is, of course, one possible obstacle in his path 
which, if it should become clear, may compel the Czar to 
retrace his steps. A vague impression has prevailed, not 
only in the West, but among the “ intellectuals” of Russia 
herself, that if Rozhdestvensky were beaten a general 
uprising of Russia would cause the revolution to prevail; 
but we see little proof that that opinion is well founded, 
The Russian autocracy rests upon the Army and the 
masses, and while the Army will certainly not be daunted 
by the misfortunes of a Service of which it is jealous, the 
masses will hardly comprehend a maritime defeat. The 
peoples which never see the sea find it most difficult to 
comprehend sea-power; and though the Russian masses 
dislike the war, and would be glad to put an end to it on 
almost any terms, they have not wholly lost their reverence 
for the Czar, and find it nearly impossible over those vast 
plains to act with anything like coherence. The general dis- 
gust will waste itself in attacks upon the landlords and not 
upon the Throne, the villages being practically incapable of 
resisting even the demand for fresh Reservists. Only Odessa 
as yet shows any symptom of being passionately moved, 
and Odessa in Russia has scarcely the weight of Greenock 
in Great Britain. There is a lack of cohesion in the 
awful mass of the Russian Empire. Its analogue is not 
a chain, but rather a bag of beads. The rumours are 
strong, no doubt, that the Government will now call 
together the Zemski Sobor; but even when called, it has 
no natural hold, except over the “ intellectuals,” and may 
be ordered without resistance to deliberate in secret. 
Nothing in Russia goes precisely as the West expects, and 
it is possible, therefore, that an explosion may come of 
which we have never dreamed. But so far as events have 
hitherto been any guide, Nicholas II. may be permitted to 
exhibit what the historian of the future will describe as 
“magnificent firmness,” or blind obstinacy, according to 
the result. We expect no immediate peace. 





THE DANGER TO THE EMPIRE. 


FE can assure our readers that it is in no conven- 

tional, and also in no partisan, sense that we use 
the words which stand at the head of this article. The 
Empire is in danger, and that danger is due to the reck- 





ever grievous, makes little impression on the Russian } 
population, and their fears for their own position co- | 
operate with a patriotic pride to induce them to resolve, as 





lessness with which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour are 
preparing to use the free nations of the Empire as pawns 
in the party game. Unless they can be prevented from 
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——— 
: i rotest from all true Imperialists, we run 
doing this PY hE. Three days after Mr. Chamberlain 
a very great tr : bays 
launched his Fiscal policy in May, 1903, we told our 
readers that we meant to do all in our power to oppose 
that policy because we were Imperialists first, and desired 
pefore all things to maintain unimpaired the union of free 
nations in a free Empire. We were Free-traders, we 
made it clear, because we were Imperialists, and were 
determined to stake everything in opposing Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy because of the effect 1t must have on the 
unity of the Empire. Events have since proved that the 
osition we then took up of opposition to the Chamberlain 
policy on Imperial grounds was a sound one. Through- 
out two years of fierce and irresponsible controversy on 
the part of Mr. Chamberlain and his allies attempts have 
again and again been made to keep alive the dying fire of 
Preference and Protection by means which have put in 
jeopardy the safety of the Imperial union. At this moment 
a specially reckless attempt is being made to use the 
Empire to gain votes for party purposes. The country 
has unmistakably shown that it will have nothing whatever 
to do with straightforward Preference and Protection, 
either as recommended boldly and whole-heartedly by 
Mr. Chamberlain, or timidly and half-heartedly by Mr. 
Balfour. Accordingly recourse is now to be had to a new 
device for stimulating interest in a discredited policy. 

The scheme hit upon by Mr. Chamberlain, which 
unhappily Mr. Balfour has been induced to endorse, 
though we know from his previous utterances that he 
regarded it only six months ago as so dangerous that he 
volunteered a pledge that it should not be employed with 
his sanction, is as follows. ‘The General Election is to 
be postponed till after the Colonial Conference has 
met in London and done its work. Though this has, of 
course, not been stated in so many words, the Conference 
will, if possible, be persuaded to suggest “ spontaneously ” 
a scheme of Imperial Preference with the object of 
uniting the Empire in fiscal bonds, or, to use Mr. 
Balfour’s phrase in his letter to the Whitby electors, of 
“binding more closely together the various parts of our 
Empire.” If the Colonial representatives can be induced 
to pass resolutions in favour of some form of fiscal union, 
and to outline some vague scheme for its adoption, the 
Conference will have done the work required of it by the 
Tariff Reform League and the party managers, and will 
be sent about its business. Then will follow the General 
Election, during which in every constituency in the kingdom 
the issue will be presented by the Chamberlainites and 
Balfourites in some such form as this :—‘ The properly 
accredited representatives of the Colonies have made the 
people of the Mother-country a clear and generous offer. 
They have shown you how the Empire may be bound 
closer together and be placed upon a permanent basis 
secure for all time by a system of fiscal union. Will you 
reject this generous offer from your children, and throw it 
back in their faces? They have made and are prepared 
to make great sacrifices to secure such a system of fiscal 
union. Will you make no sacrifices in return ? Remember, 
it is a parting of the ways. If you now say “ Yes” to 
the daughter-States, and show a little sympathy for their 
proposals, the Empire may still continue great and 
glorious. If you reject their proposals, and let them see 
that the voters in the Motherland think only of what they 
believe to: be their own sordid interests, the fate of the 
Empire is sealed. The Colonies will recognise that selfish- 
ness and inertia have overcome the Homeland, and will 
turn sadly away, realising that the United Kingdom is too 
insular and too self-absorbed—too deeply sunk in the 
slough of Little Englandism—to be worthy of playing a 
truly Imperial part.’ We do not believe that in the fore- 
going sketch we are in the least exaggerating what Mr. 
Chamberlain will tell us if the General Election is post- 
poned till after the Conference, and if he and his friends 
are allowed to engineer the right kind of resolutions in 
that Conference. A frantic appeal is certain to be made 
in order to carry the Election. All the old rhetoric about 
“the appointed hour having struck,” about “ the crisis of 
our fate,” about “the need for an instant decision,” and 
about “ saving the Empire while yet there is time,” will be 
trotted out anew, and we shall be told finally that “ every 
vote given against the Chamberlain policy is a vote given 
against the Empire and our fellow-citizens oversea.” 

Can any sane Imperialist, any true friend of the 





Empire, be his views on the Fiscal question what they 
may, doubt that such appeals as these will do the 
Empire infinite harm? Should an Election be carried by 
such means, hopes will have been raised which it will be 
impossible’ to fulfil; and if the appeal fails completely, 
which is far more likely, the Colonies, through the reck- 
lessness of the great electioneerer, will have been placed, 
though, we fully admit, not through any fault of their own, 
in the invidious position of those who appear to have had 
an impassioned overture rejected. We appeal, then, with- 
out hesitation to all true and sincere Imperialists—and 
quite as confidently to those who hold Protectionist views 
as to Free-traders—to do their best to prevent the Empire 
being flung into the party arena in this mad fashion. 
Thoughtful Imperialists who nevertheless favour Protec- 
tion will, we sincerely trust, impress upon Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour the fact that the nation will not endure 
to have the principle of Imperial union degraded to party 
ends. Our party politicians need to be taught that the 
Empire, like the Monarchy, must be kept out of the 
polling-booths. 

Though the dangers to the Empire presented by the 
circumstances which we have described above are many 
and great, and though we cannot help feeling a good deal 
of anxiety in regard to them, we also feel that, even if Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour get their way, and try to 
use the Colonies as pawns in the party game, the injury 
may not be so great as ought, we admit, to be expected on 
logical grounds. We deprecate most strongly the running 
of any risk in this respect; but if, through Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s recklessness and Mr. Balfour’s accommodating 
weakness, we have to run it, we rely with confidence upon 
the good sense and good feeling of the Colonies—and we 
are certain we shall not rely upon them in vain—to 
mitigate the danger. The self-governing nations of the 
Empire, as we have again and again pointed out, have 
shown hitherto not the slightest inclination to yield to the 
temptations offered by Mr. Chamberlain to support him 
in his preposterous declaration of “No Preference, no 
Empire!” and in his attempts to show that they will only 
remain loyal to the Imperial connection if “ my policy ” is 
carried out. We believe that they will stand as firm 
under the new series of temptations as under the old. 
Even if the Unionist party prove unable to restrain their 
leaders from the attempt to use the Empire for party 
purposes, we believe that the Colonies will intervene 
to forbid an appeal to party passion being made in their 
names. The majority of them are no doubt led by men 
who are at home convinced Protectionists; but these 
statesmen are also men of good feeling and good sense, 
and realise the dangers that must come from any attempt 
to make the Empire the monopoly of. one side im British 
politics. They will, we feel confident, turn with indigna- 
tion and contempt from any political leader who attempts 
such a course. They have been trained in a political school 
similar to ours, and they will see clearly enough through 
any vote-catching propaganda. There is nothing that 
men of British race detest so much as being “ made 
use of.” When, then, they see the attempt to place the 
names of the Colonies and of the Empire on the front 
sheet of a party prospectus they will, we are sure, give the 
most unmistakable proof that they will have neither part 
nor lot in tactics so discreditable. 

We have written strongly, for we feel strongly, and not 
so much as Free-traders as Imperialists. If the Empire 
is to remain powerful and united, it can only be through 
the best men in the State, whatever their political views, 
resolving that it shall never be used as a pawn in the 
party game. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 


T is sincerely to be hoped that the Government are 
awake to the need for clear and strong legislation 

in regard to the position of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, and will push through with vigour the Bill which 
they have promised to introduce next Wednesday. The Bill, 
if it is to be satisfactory, must give effect to the Report 
of the Commission as to the carrying out of the trusts 
under which the property affected by the House of 
Lords’ decision is in future to be held. Unless that 
Report is acted on both in the spirit and the letter, and 
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effect given to it by appropriate legislation, it is not 
too much to say that a condition of affairs will be 
brought about in Scotland which for nearly a half of 
the population will be one of ecclesiastical anarchy. We 
desire, in writing of the condition of Church affairs in 
Scotland, to avoid even the appearance of exaggeration. 
The position is far too serious for rash or careless language. 
It is impossible, however, to deny that the present state 
of uncertainty is doing grave harm to many forms of 
religious work across the Border. We fully admit that 
the way in which the United Free Church has met 
her tribulations has given strong evidence of the vitality 
of the spiritual life of Scotland. The tendency to 
complain, to show indignation, to recriminate, which 
overtakes men in moments of trouble and anxiety has 
been drowned in the noble resolve that if possible the 
interests of the Church shall not suffer. Money has 
been freely subscribed, and voluntary work done with a 
zeal and in a spirit which have called forth universal 
admiration. Nevertheless, the dignity, the good sense, 
and the good feeling shown by the United Free Church 
must not blind us to the fact that serious harm has 
been done, and is being done, to many religious interests. 
A Church may be inspired by the exaltation that 
comes from sacrifice, but uncertainty and _ perplexity 
cannot be the foundations of lasting spiritual work. It is 
hardly too much to say that it would be better that the 
United Free Church should be at once stripped of all her 
remaining worldly possessions, that her ministers should 
be driven from their churches and their homes, and that 
their congregations should once more be compelled, as in 
the Disruption, to “roll the psalm to wintry skies,” than 
that she should endure a long period in which no man 
will know the worst, and in which all that can be said of 
the future will be that it is dark and precarious. 

The need for dispelling this deadening uncertainty by 
legislation which shall be clear in meaning and thorough 
in its action being so great, we appeal without hesitation 
to all who care for the spiritual interests of the United 
Kingdom as a whole to help in the work of obtaining 
for the United Free Church that settlement which the 
Commission has declared, after deep and anxious inquiry, 
to be necessary in the public interest as well as in that of the 
Churches affected. If opinion becomes alive and united on 
this point, Government are far more likely to be strong 
and confident in their action than if the public mind is 
apathetic or indifferent. This is not a case in which 
Englishmen and citizens of the United Kingdom who 
belong to other Communions should take up the attitude:— 
“This is a matter of Scottish ecclesiasticism in regard 
to which we have no right to express, or even to feel, an 
opinion.” The religious strength and welfare of Scotland 
are a national, or rather, an Imperial asset, and when that 
strength and welfare are in danger of being impaired, as 
they are by the prevailing uncertainty, Englishmen of all 
creeds have the right—nay, the duty—to insist that any 
legislation which is undertaken shall be adequate. We 
admit that the difficulty of public opinion prescribing 
specific action would be very great; but fortunately that 
obstacle does not exist. There is a clear object to strive 
for, and that is the carrying out to the full the Report 
of the Commission. The recommendations of the Com- 
mission must be regarded as a minimum and not as a 
maximum, but otherwise Englishmen will be safe if they 
are content to assume a position which may be thus 
expressed :—“ A body of specially able and far-seeing 
men who fully realised the greatness of the responsibility 
cast upoa them were appointed to advise as to what 
should be done. They have made a Report which it is 
admitted on all sides is a wise and _ statesmanlike 
document. It remains for the Legislature to give, 
and to give promptly, the force of law to their recom- 
mendations.” 

What has caused the Government delay in regard to 
the introduction of a Bill it is difficult to understand. 
Needless to say, no party considerations have influenced 
their action. We may be certain that the party managers 
for Scotland have told them that the effect of exposing 
the United Free Church to further uncertainty and delay 
could do nothing but harm to the Government in Scotland. 
Not to carry out the Report of the Commission this 
Session would do much more than merely set the United 
Free Church against the Government. The force of 





serious Scottish opinion has all along been in fayour of 

= a 
prompt settlement, and Scotland would regard a failure 
conclude such a settlement with something like cael 
indignation. That a Bill carrying out the Report of 
the Commission will meet with no serious opposition i 

weal “ne in 
Parliament can, we think, be regarded as certain 
explanation is possibly to be found in the desire of the 
Government to combine with the Bill intended to car 
out the Report of the Commission a measure which 
proposes to give greater elasticity in the matter of 
declarations of faith to the Established Church of 
Scotland. Last week the General Assembly came to g 
momentous decision in regard to the declarations required 
from their ministers, and unanimously decided to seek 
from Parliament the sanction held to be necessary in the 
case of the changescontemplated. It has been suggested that 
it is the intention of the Ministry to give legislative effect 
to the wishes of the Church of Scotland by means of the 
same Bill that will carry out the Report of the Commission 
We have the strongest sympathy with the Established 
Church in her desire to obtain greater elasticity in the 
matter of declarations of faith. At the same time, wo 
can understand the fears of those members of the United 
Free Church who, though not adverse in any way to the 
actual proposals of the Church of Scotland, are anxious lest 
the inclusion of clauses creating so great a change should 
jeopardise their own measure. They not unnatural] 
argue that their need is of an instant nature, while there 
is no occasion for hurry in regard to the demands made 
by the Established Church. When a man is drowning 
you throw him a rope at once, and do not wait to attach 
to it a contrivance for effecting some other purpose, how- 
ever needful. ‘The true view in regard to this complaint 
seems to us to be that the action alleged to be contemplated 
by the Government—z.c., the introduction of an omnibus 
Bill—can only be justified by success. If they carry their 
omnibus Bill, no one will have the right to complain, 
If they fail, they will have incurred a most grave responsi- 
bility. In these circumstances, all that it is possible for 
outsiders like ourselves to do is to point out the responsi- 
bility involved, and to urge on the Government the 
necessity for avoiding any risk of losing their Bill by 
widening its area too greatly. 

Considering the history of the past two years, and 
the inability frequently exhibited by the Government 
to realise the responsibilities that rest upon them in 
regard to national affairs, we cannot but remain anxious 
as to their handling of the issues we have been discussing. 
We do not doubt for a moment that they mean well, and 
that they sincerely desire to carry out the Report of the 
Commission. What we are doubtful about is their ability 
to realise fully the gravity of the situation and the great- 
ness of the responsibility which at this moment rests with 
the civil power. Frankly, what we dread is lest the Govern- 
ment should introduce an inadequate measure through a 
certain levity or indifference of feeling; or again, should 
overload their measure ; or finally, should let the Bill get 
entangled in side-issues or complications which they have 
not been at the pains to think out, and then at the last 
moment should be forced, as the only way out of the impasse 
of their own creation, to abandon the idea of legislation 
for this year. We sincerely trust that we are doing the 
Government wrong in thus stating our anxiety, and that 
when their Bill is produced next Wednesday we shall find 
that they are proposing legislation thorough and appro- 
priate. If so, such legislation will have no warmer 
supporters than ourselves, nor shall we fail to do justice 
to the Government, and to regret that we ever raised 
doubts as to their ability to estimate accurately the 
responsibilities with which they are faced. 

While we are dealing with the present ecclesiastical 
situation in Scotland we cannot refrain from noticing one 
memorable outcome of the crisis in the United Free 
Church. We believe, though the fact will not be 
admitted at present, that one result of the decision of 
the House of Lords will be to minimise in a very 
marked degree the demand for Disestablishment and 
Disendowment in Scotland. Though Scotland may not 
realise it for the moment, what she is witnessing is in 
effect the disestablishment and disendowment of a great 
and historic Church by the fiat of a Court of Law. It is 
true that the establishment and endowment of that 
Church have in law a purely voluntary basis; but 
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that does not alter the fact that the phenomena are 
the phenomena of Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
Can it be said that the Spiritual welfare of Scotland has 
heen improved, or that the true interests of religion have 
been furthered, b the decision of the House of Lords ? 
The world will also, we believe, learn from the present 
crisis that an Establishment may prove a better protection 
for the rights both of the majority and of the minority 
than any barrier which can easily be set up within a 
voluntary system. The possession of worldly goods by 
those who in the eye of the law are merely private indi- 
viduals or private associations, and the irresistible claim 
of the Courts to interpret all trusts and contracts on 
rigid—nay, mechanical—lines, may prove in the end to 
rovide an Erastianism which cuts deeper than that 
which is founded on the power of Parliament. When 
the time comes, as we presume it must, for the re- 
modelling of the United Free Church on her old basis 
of voluntary establishment, we trust that some plan 
will be devised for giving that Church a legal status 
above that of a mere religious association, and for 
conferring on her powers of internal legislation which will 
relieve her from the rigid legal bonds that are connected 
with the possession of lay property. Might not, for 
example, the United Free Church obtain by statute or by 
charter a status and constitution analogous rather to that 
of a University than of a voluntary religious association ? 
We admit the difficulties, but we do not see why the 
ingenuity of the lawyers should not be used to prevent 
the United Free Church from being in the future placed 
at the mercy of a minority of her members. 





THE FUTURE OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


E may, we think, take it as very probable that 
Norway intends to set up for herself,—that is, to 
declare herself an independent State without any con- 
nection, not even that of close alliance, with Sweden. 
The unanimity with which her people, the statesmen 
included, have condemned King Oscar for vetoing the 
Act which gives her a separate Consular Service; the 
refusal to provide or tolerate any Ministry to replace the 
one which, because of that veto, has resigned ; the alleged 
determination to resist Swedish troops if they should be 
ordered to make a sudden rush on Christiania ; and, above 
all, the anti-dynastic feeling which now pervades many 
classes,—all point to that extreme policy as the one which 
the Norwegian people have resolved to risk. We are told 
by those who know the country well that even the 
submission of Sweden as to the joint control of foreign 
affairs would not now end the quarrel; that the passion of 
nationality has seized upon the whole population of the 
smaller State; that they consider they ought to have a 
separate place, even if it is a small place, in the system of 
Europe; and that they reject with somethiug of pride as 
well as fierceness the idea that Sweden protects them 
against external attack. ‘They can take care of themselves, 
they say, just as well as Sweden can take care of them, 
They have never felt real loyalty for the Bernadotte 
dynasty, which has no connection with their earlier 
history, and which they did not elect; and they would 
prefer to make alliances for themselves, and accept what 
fate may send them as an independent people. Inter- 
nally they are a homogeneous population, strongly knit 
together by identity of ideas and aspirations, and 
externally they think they are sure of friends who will 
not permit them to be crushed. They have therefore 
resolved to take a big leap in the dark, and to face the 
world alone. 

There is, we are persuaded, little or no exaggeration in 
this account of Norwegian sentiment; and as Sweden has 
decided not to waste her remaining resources, and to 
increase the terrible amount of emigration from her soil— 
it already equals the natural increment of her population 
—by commencing what in many respects would have all 
the characteristics of a disastrous civil war, the Norwegians 
must, if they please, try their formidable experiment. It 
will not, we fear, fulfil their aspirations ; but that is their 
own affair, Norway never having ceased to be a State, and 
Europe having, so far as we see, little interest in inter- 
fering. The union of the two kingdoms, it must be 
remembered, was not arranged in 1814 with any view to 
the general interests of the Continent, but as a payment 








to Sweden and Bernadotte for adhering to the cause of 
the Allies, and surrendering the ambitious General's secret 
hopes of succeeding Napoleon as Emperor of the French. 
The union has for ninety years been more or less success- 
ful; but nothing has occurred since 1814 to make disunion 
a matter of first-rate importance to the world. The united 
peninsula has, in fact, lost most of its political importance, 
the neighbouring States having developed their military 
and naval strength until the adhesion or opposition of 
Sweden and Norway to any combination has become almost 
a negligible quantity. When in 1864 Denmark was dis- 
membered, her Norse kinsfolk did not venture even to 
protest ; and at the present moment, with Russia powerless 
at sea, Germany sits at Kiel the lonely mistress of the Baltic. 
Whether the Scandinavian Peninsula included one or two 
kingdoms would scarcely matter to any plans William II. 
may have formed. Russia cannot grasp Hammerfest now 
without the permission of the German Emperor ; and if he 
gave his permission, no one could defend Norway except 
Great Britain, which would then have to consider whether 
her new power of inflicting a serious wound on Russia 
would not be ample compensation for the existence of a 
Port Arthur on the shore of the North Atlantic. At 
present we cannot get fairly at Russia, even if she 
menaced India; but if her great port on the Atlantic 
were within reach of shells, we could. We doubt if the 
weakness of Norway would be much of a menace to this 
country, certainly not such a menace as to induce us to 
interfere by force with the right of the Norwegians to 
dispose of their own destiny, and to encounter what 
political risks they please. The little country with a 
long history must, in fact, go her own way, Europe 
watching her, no doubt, with interest, but an interest 
which will be rather historical and academic than strictly 
political. 

We should be inclined to say the same even if Norway 

organised her new independence in an unexpected manner. 
It is believed here almost unanimously that she would 
make of herself a peaceful and respectable peasant 
tepublic, with an unusual equality of condition among 
her people; but that, we are assured, is not quite so 
certain. The Norwegians, though essentially democrats, 
are greatly afflicted with that longing for visibleness 
which one has occasionally perceived among democrats 
in other countries, and are, it is said, inclined to 
believe that a Royal Government at Christiania would 
be better received among the great European family 
than a Republican one. They have no Pretender of 
their own; but it is possible that a Prince belonging 
to one of the great houses might be tempted to accept 
a throne on the Atlantic, though it would be poorly 
endowed, and though the people are devoted to a scheme 
of life which is theoretically imconsistent with kingship. 
Many German Princes, possibly even a Hohenzollern, 
might accept a throne which, owing to some historic 
charm that lingers about Norway, would not, like the 
thrones of the Balkans, have about it a taint of vulgarity 
and newness. We do not see, however, why Europe 
should fidget herself about either organisation, should 
fancy that Republicanism would spread from Norway, 
or that a King of Norway, even if a Hohenzollern, 
would be able to make dangerous alliances. To possess 
a cgast-line is not of necessity to be powerful, nor is 
cousinship among Princes a strong bond of solidarity. 
The Norwegians, if they elect a King, will soon find 
that his prerogatives are inconvenient ; while the Prince 
who accepts such a throne will soon discover that he 
has gained little except a step in rank which entails 
the obligation of being much advised. The fate of 
Europe was not much affected by the separation of 
Holland from Belgium, nor will it be if Norway and 
Sweden are no longer united. We shall regret the 
division if it comes, as apparently it will, because we 
regard it as a needless waste of political energy, and 
a reduction of the reservoir of political ability in two 
ancient States; but we do not fear that its effect upon 
international politics will be great, or that the more 
westerly kingdom will assume towards its ancient ally the 
attitude which, till the thrones were joined, Scotland 
consistently maintained towards her southern neighbour. 
The two peoples will not dislike each other more than 
they do already, and the mutual dislike of peoples is 
only occasionally of political importance, 
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SUNDAY CLOSING AND SHORTENED HOURS. 


2 ee ill-success of two little temperance measures, one 
in the Commons and one in the Lords, is not a 
matter that necessarily calls for remark. Considering, 
indeed, that the Lords’ Bill had the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for its author, it might have been expected 
that a Government so well supported by the clergy would 
have accorded it the harmless civility of a second reading. 
The Lord Chancellor, however, declared himself opposed 
to perpetual tinkering with a particular trade, and on this 
ground gave the Bill the shortest possible shrift. The 
objection does not come with much force from a member 
of the Cabinet which framed the Licensing Act of last 
Session, Nothing ministers to the tinkering Lord Halsbury 
dislikes so much as failure to introduce reforms when they 
are really demanded. 

Whether the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Bill was one 
of these reforms is another question. There is a good 
deal of force in Lord Belper’s objection that to leave the 
hours of closing public-houses to be fixed by the Licensing 
Justices instead of, as now, by statute would involve a 
change of principle as to the effect of which Parliament 
is not sufficiently informed. It is a step in the direction 
of local option, and local option may easily degenerate 
into local tyranny. It may be a proper, or even a necessary, 
thing to interfere with individual liberty in the matter of 
drinking, but the interference ought to be governed by 
some higher consideration than the fancy of the neigh- 
bourhood. Parliament, we think, should always be ready 
to consider fresh evidence in favour of further curtailing 
the hours during which public-houses may be kept open. 
But that is not at all the same thing as delegating the 
duty to an authority which may easily be influenced by 
local enthusiasm or local prejudice. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Bill proposed to give power to the 
Licensing Justices to close public-houses at 8 p.m. on 
Saturdays and at 9 p.m. on other weekdays. That 
these hours are in themselves better than those at 
present in force is quite possible, and if the Bill had 
merely made the necessary change of figures in the 
present Licensing Acts, we should have been quite willing 
to see its provisions subjected to examination in Com- 
mittee. It would then have been fairly certain that the 
reasons for and against the change would be properly 
put forward, aud there would also have been some 
hope that the decision of Parliament would be in 
accordance with the weight of argument. Even if 
that decision had in the end proved mistaken, it might 
have been amended by the same process. On the other 
hand, if the change is left to the discretion of the local 
Magistrates, there is no security that it will be made after 
proper inquiry; and even if it is, two neighbouring Benches 
may come to opposite conclusions on identical evidence. 
Moreover, as a wrong decision will only affect a small 
district, there will be no means of getting it reversed so 
long as the authors of the mistake, or others like-minded 
with them, are in office. The influence of public opinion 
on a nominated local authority is somewhat indirect. 
These considerations apply with still greater force to the 
provision which authorised the Licensing Magistrates to 
close public-houses on Sundays, except for an hour at mid- 
day and an hour in the evening, and to forbid drinking on 
the premises even during these periods. 

The debates which so often arise out of proposals for 
Sunday closing show that temperance reformers have a 
strange habit of forgetting why public-houses are kept open. 
That these houses are often a source of annoyance to their 
immediate neighbours cannot be denied. That they make 
drinking to excess easier than it would be if they did not 
exist cannot be denied. Consequently, as they exist only 
by the leave of the State, there must be some advantage 
connected with them that is held to outweigh these draw- 
backs. ‘Of course there is,” replies the temperance 
reformer. ‘“ There is the advantage that a great number 
of people want them. We are sorry that it should be so ; 
but we have to take facts as we find them, and we think 
the system of licensing the best way of minimising an evil 
which we cannot get rid of altogether.” But having given 
this answer, they at once propose to legislate on lines which 
imply a directly opposite principle. If public-houses are 
kept open because the working classes find them useful, 
where is the sense of closing them on the one day in the 
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se on which they are free to use them? Men do not 
requent public-houses during working hours any mo 
than a Member of Parliament is found in his club divas 
a great debate, or a barrister when he is wanted in Court 
The public-house, like the club, is a place which is resorted 
to in times of leisure, and the working-man’s chief time 
of leisure is Sunday. We may wish that the working classes 
had other ways of spending Sunday. But when we legislate 
for public-houses we are legislating for their customers 
and if the tastes of these customers are of sufficient 
importance to be made the subject of a long series of 
special statutes, it is a mistake to leave them out of sight 

when a Sunday Closing Bill is under discussion. 

If Parliament were to be guilty of this error, one of two 
consequences would almost certainly follow. Secretly or 
openly, the Act would be disregarded. ‘The public-house 
would be closed, but the ingenuity of the working man 
and of those who cater for the working man, would 
be taxed to the utmost to find some way of getting 
the liquor he wanted. Until late years this must. have 
been done, if done at all, under the rose. There would 
have been no open defiance of the statute. No ong 
would have sat at an opposite window and flourished a 
full glass in sight of the policeman standing at the door of 
the closed public-house. But under the proposed law this 
open defiance of the statute would be quite practicable, 
The banished frequenters of the public-house would 
only have to form themselves into a club, and the work 
would bedone. The men whom the temperance reformer 
supposed himself to have rescued from the public-house 
would still be free to spend the day in drinking,—tho 
only difference being that they would do so unhampered by 
the restrictions to which they are necessarily subject when 
the place of meeting isa licensed tavern. The truth is that 
all public-house legislation has been revolutionised by the 
growth of clubs. No one has yet suggested any effectual 
means of controlling them, and in the absence of such 
means anything that leads to their multiplication leads to 
the defeat of the main purpose for which the Licensing 
Laws are framed. Of all conceivable incentives to the 
multiplication of clubs, a Sunday closing law would be 
the most effective. The one completely free day of tho 
working man would then be a day on which his sole way 
of getting liquor, and, what is almost equally important to 
him, of having a place in which to drink it, would be 
to join a club. Hitherto many working men, and they 
probably of the best sort, have had no inducement to 
join a club. The public-house has supplied them with 
what they want. Close the public-house and the in- 
ducement is at once created. 

The objections to Sunday closing do not in the least 
apply to the regulation of the time of closing. That is 
largely a question of police. ‘The later a public-house 
remains open, the more probable it becomes that some of 
its inmates, when turned out, will be a cause of annoyance 
to their peaceably disposed neighbours. Against this risk 
the community is bound to protect sober citizens, and there 
is additional reason for its doing so in the fact that it is 
also protecting less sober citizens against themselves. 
Working men have to rise early, and for them, at all 
events, there can be no need to keep public-houses open 
after 10p.m. There are many exceptional cases, no 
doubt ; but the needs arising in connection with them can 
for the most part be accurately ascertained. Places of 
entertainment and industries which are carried on at 
night are not usually set up in obscure corners. While, 
however, we have little doubt that the ordinary hours are 
too long, we have not much hope of seeing them shortened. 
Temperance reformers have not yet learnt suflicient 
moderation, or, if you will, sufficient worldly wisdom, to 
make them capable of understanding what is and what is 
not possible in the way of regulating the traffic in 
intoxicants. 








A PATCHWORK CHARACTER. 


CCORDING to an American monthly, the Lady's Home 
Journal, the following amazing inscription may be read 
on a monument in a Cumberland churcbyard :— 


“* Here lie the bodies of 








Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste and charitable, 
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But 
She was proud, peevish and passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife and a tender mother, 
But 
Her busband and child, whom she loved, 
Seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting frown ; 
Whilst she received visitors whom she despised with an endearing smile. 
Iler behaviour was discreet towards strangers, 
But 
Imprudent in her family. 
Abroad her conduct was influenced by good breeding, 
But 
At home by ill-temper. 
She was a professed enemy of flattery, and was seldom known to praise 
or commend; 
But 
The talents in which she principally excelled 
Were difference of opinion and discovering flaws and imperfections. 
She was an admirable economist, 
And, without prodigality, 
Dispensed plenty to every person in her family, 
But 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 
She sometimes made her husband happy with her good qualities, 
But 
Much more frequently miserable with her many failings. 
Insomuch that in thirty years’ cohabitation 
He often lamented that, maugre all her virtues, 
He had not on the whole enjoyed two years’ of matrimonial comfort. 
At length, 
Finding she had lost the affection of her husband, as well as the regard of 
her neighbuurs, family disputes having been divulged by servants, 
She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 
Aged 48 years, 
Ter worn-out husband survived her four months and two days, and departed 
this life 
November 22, 1768, 
In the 54th year of his age. 
William Bond, brother to the deceased, 
Erected this stone as a 
Weekly monitor to the wives of this parish, 
That they may avoid the infamy of having 
Their memories handed down to posterity with a patchwork character.” 


This is a fearful indictment, and there is no kind-hearted 
reader but must feel that, whatever the faults of the poor 
woman thus described, she had a terrible misfortune in her 
brother-in-law. No doubt the picture is a true portrait. It 
bears the impress of truth, that everlasting hall-mark which 
time cannot rub out, whose outline is kept sharp by the chisel 
of common experience. All the same, the truth might have 
leen differently expressed, would have been differently 
expressed had the portrait been painted a hundred years 
later, and not by a relation. The epitaph contains all 
the elements of tragedy, though it is but an arraignment. 
Had not Louis Stevenson much the same character in his 
mind when he wrote the following words ?—‘ All have some 
fault. The fault of each grinds down the hearts of those 
about him, and—let us not blink the truth—hurries both him 
and them into the grave. And when we find a man persevering 
indeed, in his fault, as all of us do, and openly overtaken, 
as not all of us are, by its consequences, to gloss the matter 
over, with too polite biographers, is to do the work of the 
wrecker disfiguring beacons on a perilous seaboard; but to 
call him bad, with a self-righteous chuckle, is to be talking 
in one’s sleep with Heedless and Too-bold in the arbour.” 
How differently the two artists treat the same subject. 
Stevenson was incapable of a self-righteous chuckle. Mary 
Bond's brother-in-law was not. All the same, he lighted a 
beacon upon a “ perilous seaboard” when he betrayed to the 
public the story of his brother’s household, and brought 


passionate, peevish, and censorious. People never believe that 
they are any of these things. She thought, no doubt, when 
she took herself to task, that she had an unusual sense 
of dignity, a certain amount of nervous irritability, a great 
sense of perfection, and a strong determination to maintain 
household sincerity. Nowadays a novelist might have written 
a book about her, and put all the blame upon the husband 
and child. ‘ What a pathetic figure!” we should have said. 
“So pure-minded, so upright, so full of ideals; a woman who 
saw with disdain the small follies of social life, and devoted 
herself successfully to her household duties and to relieving 
the lot of the poor; who did her duty to the utmost of her 
power, but whose mind was so constituted that she could not 
secure domestic happiness; who asked too much of life, set 
before herself too high a standard; for whom her husband 
and child, in spite of her love for them, became too often 
mere illustrations of the essential disappointingness of 
things.’ Yet the novelist of to-day, like the brother-in- 
law of so long ago, must, if he painted truly, have made 
a sad ending to his book. Mrs. Bond was preordained 
to fail. 

The truth is that something outside what we call essentials 
is neeessary to life. The longer one lives, the more stories one 
has time to follow to the end, the more clearly does one see 
how all-essential are the non-essentials,—how love-producing 
are these latter, how unsatisfactory and how indigestible is 
the household bread made for human nature’s daily food 
from the crop of pure and unadulterated principle. We 
must mix with it, if it is to give us health, either some 
kindness of heart or some amiability. Now a soft heart 
is, we fear, a gift. Some people are not susceptible to 
the minor pathos of life. They are not moved to do 
little kindnesses because little troubles do not touch them. 
This—to the confusion of the moralist—it is a fact they 
cannot help. On the other hand, amiability is a quality 
any ordinary person can cultivate. It does not require any 
very great amount of intuitive feeling; it requires some 
observation and great perseverance. It is a pity that the 
word is now somewhat debased in value. The quality in the 
market of real life will always fetch its price, will always 
secure for its owner a modicum of happiness. By a process 
of false reasoning, amiability has been connected both 
colloquially and in writing with weakness and stupidity. 
Strength and ability ensure it to no one; consequently, says 
that hasty judge the public, it usually exists without them. 
Nothing was ever more untrue. Stupid people and weak 
people may be—they very seldom are—amiable by nature, 
but they are the only people for whom it is nearly impossible 
to cultivate amiability. It is very difficult for a really weak 
man to be sweet tempered. He is almost always angry with 
himself or somebody else for the disagreeable circumstances 
upon which he has allowed himself to be driven by the 
mocking winds of chance. He cannot make himself pleasant ; 
he cannot observe how to do so; he has no time to spare from 
grumbling. Stupid people are in much the samecase. They 
have not sufficient imagination to be amiable. The reason is 
that a man’s own rights and privileges are so much easier for 
him to see and to reach after than any one else’s. The first 
thing which the person who desires to be amiable must 
determine to do is never to produce fear among his own 
surroundings,—to be willing, in a social sense, to let every one 
off, so that no one regrets too bitterly having said a foolish 


the wives of the parish face to face with the tragic fact ! or ill-judged thing before him, but comforts himself with the 


that it was possible for them to perform every recognised 
duty and fail completely in life, and even hurry both them- 
selves and others into the grave. 

If a woman is a faithful wife, a good mother, and an 
admirable housekeeper, if she is civil to her neighbours and 
charitable to the poor, it is, from the point of view of the 
moralist, utterly impossible to call her anything but a good 
woman, to deny that she has ali the essentials of character. 
Yet it is possible that she may be hated by her husband, her 
child, and the outside world of rich and poor acquaintances, 
and that without fault on their part. It must have been 
very difficult for Mrs. Bond to see the reason of her failure,— 
to see in front of her, as her brother-in-law saw it, the bad 
end to which she must surely come. Indeed, he tells us 
that she died of vexation when she did at last perceive the 
truth. Stevenson would, we think, have said that she died 
of grief. Of course, she did not realise that she was proud, 





thought that it is forgotten; never, that is, to lower any one 
in his own esteem. The second is not to differ about matters 
of no importance, not to debase sincerity into contradictoriness, 
and not to set for other people a standard which it is unreason- 
able to suppose, from previous experience of their characters, 
that they will ever reach. The third is never to let his good 
principle interfere with some one else’s harmless privilege, to 
remember that praise is a positive necessity to the spiritual 
and mental development of the young, and that injudicious 
blame acts as a blight. Mrs. Bond did not know the 
importance of these things, and therefore, as poor people 
say, she metaphorically “broke up her home,” and caused 
as much misery as though she had run away, or taken to 
drink, or played ducks and drakes with her husband's fortune, 
not by doing anything wrong, not even by neglecting ber 
duty, not by any of the usual methods, but simply by being 
disagreeable. 
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CHILDREN’S WALKS. 

VERY one who has the smallest knowledge of con- 
. temporary life, in both the class called “leisured ” and 
the class whose business keeps it in the country, cannot but 
be struck by the immense growth in recent years of the 
passion for gardens and gardening. An herbaceous border is 
now as necessary to the society woman as a motor-brougham, 
a “garden of friendship” as a visiting-list. As a household 
book Robinson’s “ English Flower Garden” runs the Stores 
List hard, and has long ago beaten Shakespeare. But while 
the world has acquired knowledge within its walls and fences 
and yew-hedges, we are inclined to doubt whether it has made 
the same progress outside them. It is perfectly astonishing 
to find how many well-informed and not deficient people do 
not know one tree from another after the leaves have fallen, 
or can distinguish the track of a beast in the snow. Those 
who walk for exercise may admire the view from time to time 
and point out its attractions to a companion; but for the 
most part they step out, preoccupied or talking, their minds 
and eyes anywhere but in the natural world through which 
they are passing. And the modern rage for gardening has 
done little to mend this. It has developed the appreciation 
of flowers and plant life, but it has done so from a possessive 
sense. It is “we and Nature,” not “Nature and ourselves.” 

One cause which surely contributes to this effect has its 
root in early childhood. In those highly impressionable years 
that lie between six and ten, when the earth’s aspect begins to 
have an importance for us, we are allowed so imperfect a 
view of it in our walks, so limited an enjoyment. How often 
we are led at the wheels of the family perambulator down the 
avenue from which we shall debouch, perchance, upon the 
high road, how often compelled along it by fate in the shape 
of nurse and nurserymaid, recalled when we stray ten yards, 
rebuffed or unanswered when we ask the meaning of some 
familiar sight or the name of some roadside blossom. And 
should Nurse and Eliza grow confidential, it is ten chances to 
one if, trotting in their shadow, we do not happen upon some 
view of life which, however innocent, is yet unsuited to our 
age. Not that we mean for one moment to disparage Nurse 
or Eliza. There is scarcely one of us, thank heaven! but can 
look back to some being of their calling whose memory has 
left a perfume of remembered care and kindness to sweeten 
the after-years. Nor is it to be expected that our escort with 
the starched white skirts should leave our smaller brethren 
while she pilots us over hill and dale; far less is it to be 
desired; in any case, itis impossible. Eliza has her boots and 
starched skirts to think of, and Nurse the contents of her 
perambulator. Besides which, though her virtues be as the 
sands of the sea, she is not usually a keen observer of 
impersonal things. 

Hard as it may be to remove the obstacles that hedge in 
children from Nature and the enjoyment of it, we should 
make what effort we can on their behalf. Many of us can 
recall into what a world of delight we were transported on 
certain red-letter days of our youth when, by some splendid 
chance, we found ourselves on unfamiliar ground. The 
writer can look back to one of these with a thrill that never 
loses its poignancy, and see the approach to a small inland 
lake surrounded by marsh and wood on a waning afternoon 
of late spring. The alder-bushes stood so close in the wet 
earth that they made a little gloomy forest through which the 
distant water glimmered; and from its borders came the 
voice of the moorhen, carrying with it that sense of isolation 
inseparable from the sound. Underfoot the marsh-marigolds 
were out, and their glory seemed to irradiate the dark place. 
The light of those lamps in the converging vistas of under- 
wood has burned for half a lifetime. 

When the child is old enough to be trusted alone, and 
fortunate enough to have a place in which he may roam 
without fear of trespass, he can find joys enough and to spare 
for himself. But—and especially should he have companions 
—by this time the world will have become more of a play- 
ground and less of a novelty. Nature will probably have 
turned into a suitable background for robbers, savages, 
pirates, and all those attractive and desperate persons who 
people our play-hours, and whose wickednesses cry aloud on 
our valour. And that is quite right too. 

But long before the thicket becomes a mere hiding-place 
for desperadoes, it ought to be a revelation of wonder. All 





unconsciously, we are in these early years on the search for 
ideality, little encouragement as we may get on our quest. It 
is now that birds, trees, beasts, and plants should be brought 
from their chaotic distance within range of our eyes, cna 
ourselves taught, above all, to see things as well as to look at 
them. We should learn to distinguish bird-notes, from the 
ery of the heron to the clicking, metallic chirp of the startle a 
wren, and to tell the flight of hawk or blackbird, gull oy 
plover. The snail’s track, the hare’s form, the fresh-turned 
sand at the mouth of the rabbit-burrow,—these and a hundred 
like sights should be the illustrations of our outdoor Picture. 
book. They tell of the finest stories in the world, and 80 
retentive is an intelligent child’s mind of such things and 
their suggestions that the layer of after-impressions. wil] 
never obliterate them. There lived a man—he is, unhappily, 
long dead—in one of the Western English counties, much 
travelled, a good sportsman, a keen observer, who used to 
take his young children out all over the countryside on foot, 
As they went he would talk to them of the trees, their rootg 
and boles, the variations of their leaves; and if on the 
next walk they did not remember what they had seen and 
heard, then the worse for them. After dark he would show 
them the black silhouettes of the tree-masses, teaching them 
to distinguish the different sorts, one from the other, by their 
shapes against the sky. The writer never knew him, but 
knows the result in the men and women whose eyes he thus 
trained. 

But it is not every father who has time to follow this one’s 
example, even should he have the desire to do so. The 
business of life holds London and country alike in thrall; and 
a man who has spent a long day on his parish or his agency, 
his practice or his office in the provincial town, may be glad 
enough to sit still or to get what exercise he can out of 
games. All the same, if the children have an able-bodied 
mother, their case is not hopeless. In these athletic days 
when women hunt, shoot, swim, and play golf, surely mothers 
can sometimes spare an hour or two to show their little sons 
and daughters something of the world beyond the beaten 
track of the high road. What may be gained by it will 
never be lost. The sons may go far afield, and as soldiers, 
settlers, pioneers, or Colonial farmers be none the worse for 
an instinctive eye for country; the daughters will probably 
be mothers themselves in time, with families to whom they 
may transmit the fruits of their own youth. If a woman is 
active enough to play hockey, she can assuredly get over a 
wall, and if not familiar with the operation, then the sooner 
she becomes so the better. The essence of climbing walls is 
to choose your place. And this maxim will apply to a good 
many other obstacles in life. 

Perhaps the well-intentioned mother may yet have no 
knowledge of Nature, and be as ignorant of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms as the child itself. In that case there 
remains but one thing to do, and that is tolearn. Let her buy 
the simplest natural history handbook and study it, if only 
for five minutes a day, keep her eyes open as she goes, and 
teach her children what she finds out. Let her leave no place 
unexplored that is within the power of little feet to reach; 
let her take her way by brook and meadow and moor. That 
one great reward will be the enormous delight of her 
following the writer knows, by that soundest of all tests— 
experience. 





THE BEAUTY OF ENGLISH VILLAGES. 
ROFESSOR JAMES LONG, writing in the Daily 
Chronicle, gives a sketch of what he deems to be 
desirable to make a modern village contented and happy. 
With his list of material factors most readers will agree. A 
good water-supply, a well-managed inn, a recreation ground, 
allotments or gardens, a safe drainage system, sensible school 
teaching, and good cottages are not too much to ask, though 
probably the ideal of a bathroom in the cottage is beyond 
realisation if the rent is to be within the power of the 
rural labourer to pay. But the writer very sensibly insists 
that these material comforts are by no means all that is 
needed to make life in the country attractive to the 
countryman. There should be a social atmosphere of the 
right kind, in which satisfaction with their surroundings is 
combined with reciprocal good feeling among the villagers 








towards those in their own position and towards those who 
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ire better off, and when once this “tone” is gained friendly 
co-operation secures further benefits. 

Fortunately, those really acquainted with the country know 
that there are, and that there always have been, a great 
inany villages in which this genial tone exists, and which 
have been “happy,” in the best sense of the word, for 
longer than living memory records. To-day life in them 
is even pleasanter than of old, because of those new 
contrivances and conveniences referred to. But the sources 
of mental pleasure and contentment have always existed, 
and still exist, in our country parishes in « degree which 
the importance recently and justly assigned to bygiene 
and comfort has perhaps for the moment somewhat obscured, 
The wonderful beauty possessed by nearly all the villages of 
the South, Centre, West, and East of England generally is an 
ever-present pleasure to the people. In the North the villages 
are often equally charming; and though there ure districts 
where a stark and unlovely style of cottage, devoid of garden 
or flowers, prevails, the natural gardens of beck-side, dell, 
and moor are so beloved by the villagers that they do not 
note the absence of more artificial beauties round their homes. 
This feeling is adopted quite unconsciously by any one who 
becomes a visitor among the plain buildings, but abounding 
natural beauties, of the villages of the North. 

It is seldom that any one makes anew village now. There is 
scarcely a place for such a settlement. All the good sites are 
occupied, and in nearly every case they were chosen with the 
happiest good sense. When they were not, the site was 
changed ages ago; and the fact is chronicled in the name 
of some field or pool, indicating that close by was the 
site of a vanished settlement. Now and then some poten- 
tate has decided to dénicher a village, and to reconstruct 
it elsewhere. Simon, Earl Harcourt, pulled down the 
old village of Nuneham Oourtney when he enlarged 
the house, and rebuilt it in what was then considered 
a suitable rustic style on either side of the strait road 

to Oxford, certainly not to the advantage of the inhabi- 
tants, except that being by a high-road may be a form 
of satisfaction to some. But as a rule the sites of 
villages are beautiful in themselves, and further adorned 
by the natural growth of cottages and timber, for century 
after century, during which no foe has ever burnt the one or 
cut down the other. Over the whole length and breadth 
of the land, in nineteen instances out of twenty the country- 
man sees, and is perfectly aware, that his own home-village is 
athing of beauty. Its church and its cottages, its forge and 
its inn, its mill and its farmhouses, its bridge or its ferry, all 
make natural pictures, and are besides a record of the ideas 
and life of different centuries. Do not imagine that the 
villager is indifferent to the dignity of antiquity, or insensible 
to the past of his ancient settlement. He is not, any 
more than to the natural beauties of the country round. 
It will be found that near every hamlet there is some 
walk, more beautiful than others, to which the people, old 
and young, stroll when at leisure. At Selborne it was the 
“Lithe,” a hollow way where the rivulet ran; in other places 
it is some hanging wood, or the local stream-side, or the verge 
of a sea cliff. On the hills near Sheringham, in Norfolk, 
where neither the fishing village nor the “ Upper” Sheringham 
was remarkable for scenic beauty, there are some lovely 
heaths, the entrance to which bears the local name, known 
to every child and greybeard, of “Pretty Corner.’ If we 
could dig up a few English villages, and set them down as 
examples in the treeless plains of many parts of France, we 
should bestow an object-lesson in the combination of beauty 
und utility for which our neighbours might be grateful. 

It might be thought that what are known now as “im- 
provements” and “comforts” devised for the village were 
never heard of till the end of the nineteenth century. That 
is a great mistake. Tivery village green was a “ recreation- 
ground,” and a good one. Other places had recreation- 
grounds, under a far prettier name, from remote times. 
The “Pleystow” at Selborne was only one of a number 
of these, some of which, we believe, stili remain. It 
was mentioned in a grant in 1271. “This Pleystow, 
locus ludorum, or play place, is a level area near the church 
of about forty-four yards by thirty-six,” says Gilbert 
White, and “is now known by the name of the Plestor. It 

continues still, as it was in old times, to be the scene of 
recreation for the youths and children of the neighbourhood, 





and impresses an idea upon the mind that this village, even 
in Saxon times, could not have been the most abject of places, 
when the inhabitants thought proper to assign so spacious a 
spot for the sports and amusements of its young people.” In 
the middle was an oak with a seat round it. At Latimer, 
near Chenies, is such a tree, a huge elm, with a seat encircling 
it, and close by a village well, and a little precinct which may 
have been 2 “ Pleystow.” The old almshouses, the “ parish 
pumps,” village causeways—there is one in the village 
of Steventon, near to Didcot, which was built and main- 
tained by a private endowment—chantries, and schools 
show the strength of public spirit directed to village 
improvements through many centuries. Ewelme, in the 
Chilterns, is an example of a model village of the 
days of Agincourt. The Duchess of Suffolk rebuilt the 
church, adorned it most elaborately within and without, 
erected an exquisite almshouse (God’s House) close by, 
and built a beautiful school, and a house for the priest, 
all of which are still in good order. The natural water- 
supply from the spring that gave the place its name 
(Aquelma) was so good that it needed no improvement, though 
the Duchess may have allowed the use of that which flowed in 
the conduits of her now vanished palace. Later it is believed 
that almshouses conferred a further benefit on the villages, 
by absorbing the widows or aged bachelors, who otherwise 
would have taken up house-room extravagantly, by requiring 
each a whole cottage for themselves. 

Unfortunately for the beauties of England, the last 
ten or twelve years have seen a great and wholesale dis- 
figurement of our country villages. Instances could be 
found in hundreds where their charm has been wholly 
or in part destroyed by the intrusion of what may be 
termed the “settlers,” who, pleased with the country 
surroundings, and entirely indifferent to the preservation 
of the general tone and character of the old houses 
and cottages, have run up the cheapest and ugliest 
little villas and bungalows around and among the village 
homes of the past. These houses, sometimes pretentious yet 
small, more often only common, and frequently built in brick 
terraces, like those which are ruining the appearance of the 
lovely village of Pangbourne, for example, are of the type 
which we are accustomed to see in the outskirts of large 
towns, and in the fourth-class suburbs of London. Stuck up 
on the slopes or among the fields surrounding some sweet old 
Sussex or Kentish village, they represent the very worst 
results of “individualism” seen in rural England. Their 
commonness, their utter discord with the environment, and in 
many cases their squalor, are most depressing; for when the 
surroundings are allowed to go out of repair, there is a 
peculiar squalor about the brick “ box,’ with its broken 
garden-rails, tin-roofed chicken-houses, and rusty wire, never 
suggested by the old-fashioned cottage even when dilapidated. 
Most people can cite some examples of spoiled villages in 
their own neighbourhood. But the extent and danger of the 
menace are better understood when a motor-ride is undertaken 
through the Southern and Home Counties. These buildings 
are probably less comfortable than many of the old cottages, 
and far less so than the small timber-and-plaster country 
homes, built two or three centuries ago, of which the old 
county towns of Kent and Sussex can show any number of 
examples. 

How to prevent the disfigurement of our beautiful villages 
without unduly restricting the erection of new houses—which, 
per se, is good, for we want to see the rural population increase 
rather than the urban—is a most difficult problem. We do 
not know that we can at the moment suggest any solution, 
but we may say generally that could a working scheme be 
devised for preserving the beauty of the country districts 
without discouraging a return to the land, it would have our 
heartiest support. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE PROBLEM OF PEACE. 


(To tae Epiror or tue “Srectaror.”)} 
Sir,—Your very interesting explanation of Russian action 
and French inaction under the heading of “The Neutrality 
Difficulties” in the Spectator of May 20th nevertheless 
omits consideration of the possibility that even the War 
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party in Russia might be glad of a way out of present 
difficulties, and might be inclined to seek it in a repeti- 
tion of past history. Your readers may possibly remember 
Julian Klaczko’s remarkable articles in the Revue des 
Deua Mondes (June 15th, 1875, et seq.), wherein he pointed 
out that Russia was saved from complete ruin by the 
diplomatic action of Austria after the fall of Sevastopol. 
Previous to that event the Austrian mediators had rejected 
the clause involving the neutralisation of the Black Sea upon 
which Lord John Russell and M. Drouyn de Lhuys had 
insisted. The financial and social condition of Russia was 
very much worse than the rest of Europe supposed, and the 
Austrian Government was well aware that a surrender sans 
phrase would involve for Russia a worse catastrophe than 
England or France could then imagine. Sevastopol fell, and 
the Austrian Government had no longer any reason to 
support Prince Gortchakoff in his refusal of the Black Sea 
clause. Austria reformulated the conditions of peace, and 
sent them to St. Petersburg practically in the form of an 
ultimatum. A chorus of execration, led by Prince Gortcha- 
koff, followed this action on the part of Austria, Austria 
whose hold over Hungary had so recently been restored 
by the gratuitous assistance of Russian troops. Under cover 
of that indignation, the Russian Government at once escaped 
from an untenable situation, and to some extent restored 
oligarchical authority over the angry peoples of the Empire. 
Prince Gortchakoff went to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
as the avowed avenger of Russia upon Austria, and Bismarck’s 
Memoirs show how his contemporary strove to fulfil that 
promise. And to this day, as the present writer can testify, 
the epithet verolomnic, “the treacherous,” is still applied to 
Austria by many old men in Russia who remember 1856. It 
is true that in this present war Sevastopol is not yet fallen, 
and the final crisis in Russian affairs is not yet at hand, but 
the complete defeat of the Russian fleets in the Far East 
may fairly be expected to re-create the situation. And who 
shall play the part of Austria? I think, Sir, there can be no 
question that Russian students of history have provisionally 
assigned that role to France: nor is it improbable that as 
after 1856, so after 1905 a chorus of execration against a 
European ally might enable the Russian Government to retire 
gracefully from a position made impossible by the destruction 
of the fleet, and temporarily to recover the allegiance of 
the peoples of the Empire by adopting for the nonce a 
Germanophil and anti-French policy. It is the possibility 
that she might be jockeyed into the position of Austria after 
1856 that France has now to avoid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES TOWER. 





THE ISLAND OF TSUSHIMA. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Many of your readers probably know the delightful 
book in which Laurence Oliphant has described certain 
“ Episodes in a Life of Adventure.” Two of these episodes 
belong to the time when he was acting secretary under Sir 
R. Alcock in Japan. One was the furious attack on the 
British Legation in 1861; the other, less remembered, con- 
sisted in a visit to the island of Tsushima, near which the 
great battle has just been fought. The occasion was an 
important one. Russia, starting from Vladivostok, sought to 
occupy the island as a naval station, and had actually sent 
thither a frigate, which hid itself up in a secluded bay. 
Oliphant describes in his graphic style how he scoured the 
island, discovered the Russians’ retreat, and reported to 
Admiral Hope, with the result that the attempt to occupy 
was dropped. It is remarkable that just here, at the scene 
of the earliest aggression on Japanese territory, Japanese 
deliverance has been effected thirty-four years later.—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. H. ALForD. 

51 Gloucester Gardens, W. 





THE QUESTION OF MOROCCO. 
[To Tuk Eprror or THE “Segcrator.” | 
Srr,—The author of this article in your issue of May 13th 
drew attention to the Moroccan question as one of import to 
diplomatists more serious even than that of French neutrality 
in Far Eastern waters. Its solution, he says, depends upon 
an unknown factor: the secret policy of the German Emperor. 
What may be the aims of this policy it is, of course, impossible 








to predict; but it may be permissible to say that Mo 
with its ill-defined boundaries and absence of central govern. 
ment, offers exceptional opportunities to a Sovereign who 
may desire to find a fulcrum for the lever of his external 
policy. As all who have travelled in the country will agree 
Morocco is nothing if not a land of surprises, Though 
making no pretence at special information, I am personally 
inclined to look for the next surprise in store for the world 
along that strip of country which runs south and south-west 
of Mogador, and for these reasons. The British Foreign 
Office has recognised the boundary of Morocco as extending 
so far south as the Wad Draa,—about a day’s journcy south 
of Wad Noon. The German Foreign Office does not recognise 
the authority of the Sultan as extending to this limit. 4 
practical instance of this was given when our Government 
agreed to the trial and punishment of the British members of 
a filibustering expedition against Morocco in 1898, while their 
German comrade was allowed to go free, and at the time of 
the trial another expedition was being fitted out in Hamburg! 
Some hundred and fifty miles further south down the coast 
than the Wad Draa comes Cape Juby. This would, still legs 
than Erksees, be considered a part of the Sultan’s dominions 
by Germany. Yet a few years ago the Sultan asserted his 
sovereign rights by “ buying out” a British trading company 
which was established there, to avoid complications with the 
neighbouring tribesmen, and the “factory” was closed. It 
may be possible, it seems, that Erksees, in the Sus, which is 
about one hundred and forty miles due east of the Canary 
Islands, or, better still, Cape Juby, only sixty miles distant, 
may be among the German points objectifs. The latter 
harbour is described as being the only safe one on the coast 
for a distance of hundreds of miles, and the most important 
and shortest route through Wadan to Walat, Timbuctoo, 
Gundam, and Sego. It seems not unreasonable to suggest 
that the addition to the German Empire of a sea-port or two, 
perhaps a “lease” of some of this debatable territory, and 
access to the Hinterland of Morocco on the south-east side 
may be among the memoranda which Count Tattenbach has 
made in his pocket-book.—I am, Sir, &c., TENDOUF. 





A MODERN GIRL AND GREEK PHILOSOPHICAL 
PUZZLES. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPectTator."’] 
Sir,—It is often assumed that in point of subtlety and 
perspicacity the Greek mind is superior to that of the moderns, 
Having been reading Professor Gomperz’s remarkable work 
on “ Greek Thinkers,” in which he incidentally discusses some 
of the paradoxes which puzzled the wits of the ancient 
philosophers, I put this assumption to the test by propounding 
some of these cruxes to a maiden of sixteen, one of my 
daughters, who has not yet been initiated into any of the 
mysteries of logic and metaphysics. One of these was the 
argument of “the Heap,” which, in the words of Gomperz, 
“deeply impressed both contemporaries [of Eubulides, its 
author] and posterity, on which the subtle logician 
Chrysippus wrote a treatise in three books, without, as far 
as we can judge, ever really mastering the difficulties raised 
by it, and in face of which Cicero was still practically helpless” 
(Vol. IL, p. 189). The question is: If two are a few, why not 
three? if three, why not four? and, by a gradually advancing 
increment of number, why not ten thousand or any other 
number? Or, again, if the loss of a single hair does not make a 
man bald,why should the loss of two? of three ?—and so on—and 
inferentially the loss of all? “If, then, no addition or subtrac- 
tion of a unit can transform a small number of wheat grains 
into a heap, or a full head of hair into a bald head, how is it 
possible that either transition should ever be accomplished? 
..... We hold this piece of reasoning to be worthy of the 
closest attention” (Gomperz, 190). The English girl, so far 
from being mystified, at once detected the fallacy which 
underlies the argument. “The answer is that fewness is 
nothing absolute, but merely a comparative term. If we 
speak of a family, ten is not few. If we speak of the sands on 
the seashore, a million is few. So to speak of any number 
absolutely as few is absurd. It depends on what we are 
talking about. In the same way baldness is a relative 
term. There are infinite varieties of degrees, from being 
very slightly bald (few hairs lost) up to total baldness (all 
hairs lost).”. This is also virtually Gomperz’s explanation 
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a 
after a long discussion. I then tried the modern maiden 


with the grain-of-millet argument devised by Zeno, one 
of those “subtle arguments which have puzzled the 
heads of generations of readers and have proved insur- 
mountable obstacles to more than one powerful intellect” 
op. cit., I., 192). Take a grain of millet out of a bushel and 
let it fall on the ground, and it makes no noise, ‘Take every 
grain in succession of ten thousand, let the same happen, and 
no sound is heard. ‘Then collect all the grains back into the 
pushel and pour it out, and the result is a great noise. How, 
asks Zeno, can ten thousand noiseless processes make one 
full of noise? Again the schoolgirl was at no loss for the 
solution. “The falling grain is not really noiseless, but it 
makes a noise too slight to be noticed. Of course, the sum- 
total of all the small noises makes quite a big noise when 
they all occur together. What stupids those old philosophers 


must have been!” —I am, Sir, &e., 
A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


Holy Trinity Vicarage, Hermon Hill. 





THE PAUCITY OF ARMY OFFICERS. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “ SprcraTor.’’] 
Srr—I have just read in the Times of India of April 21st 
an article headed “ Paucity of Army Officers.” The article 
sets forth the very serious shortage of officers in the Army, 
the large number of officers whose papers are sent in and 
are only waiting to go, and the great discontent among 
Army officers generally. Further, the article seeks to find 
areason for this state of affairs, and seems to find one in 
the fact that officers nowadays do more work, but do not 


get more pay. 

Now, Sir, I do not believe that to be the reason for a quarter 
of the discontent. Of course we should like more pay, every one 
would like more pay, but more pay will not cure such discontent 
as ours. I have been a poor man all my service (fifteen years), 
but I have never been so poor as I have been discontented and 
disgusted during the last three years. I meet fellows suffering 
like myself on every hand. We all have the same story to tell : 
“Fed up,” “ Not good enough,” “Going as soon as ever I can,” 
&e.. And then one goes into details, and it is extraordinary how 
identical they are. 

I describe my case as typical of most. I am discontented, “fed 
up,” and mean to go. I happen to have been just promoted into 
the battalion that I first joined fifteen years ago. To begin with, 
there is no more real work done now than there was then. The 
rank-and-file know no more than they did then, and the officers 
as a whole are decidedly inferior. But the trouble we are put to, 
the time that is wasted trying to look as if we were doing some- 
thing, is simply appalling and degrading. It is merely eyewash 
for the British public and a source of annoyance to us. 

I give an example of waste of time. All officers are lectured 
about an hour a day by a senior officer, who probably cannot 
lecture. In many cases the officer is not only unable to lecture, 
but is worse in the field as a practical soldier than he is indoors 
with a book in front of him, and this is common knowledge to us 
all. Hours a week we spend on this egregious nonsense, but it 
satisfies the British public that the senior officer’s time is spent 
in teaching his juniors and that officers really are doing something. 
Formerly, instead of this humbug, officers went through special 
courses under good instructors at Chatham in fortification and 
topography and they learnt something ; and there were garrison 
courses to prepare them for promotion if they wanted assistance. 
Now it means paying a crammer if you are not certain of 
yourself. 

Fifteen years ago I commanded a company when my Captain 
was away. The commanding officer did not interfere, he super- 
vised. We had our fling first, and knew about it afterwards if 
we did wrong. Since then I have been second-in-command to a 
mounted corps on active service, and I made and commanded a 
battalion on active service. I have now rejoined my regiment, 
and I do not even command a company. The Colonel and the 
sergeant-major command my company for me. I am really 
superfluous. I am a nonentity. I am no use here, but I may 
not go away. 

Of course I know all regiments do not suffer in the same way. 
I quote the above as my own case. It is a very common case, 
too. I find many others suffer from the same cause. It is a 
difficult thing to contend with, I know. You cannot promote all 
the junior officers who have done something; but is it necessary 
to smother all individuality and responsibility by keeping men at 
the head of battalions who are not fit to be there? Could not 
men be found to command battalions who have knowledge and 
experience to back up their rank? There must be heaps of them 
waiting, and growing dull and callous as to what happens to 
them. It is especially necessary after a big war, when many of 
us have seen something and fancy ourselves a little perhaps. It 
is easy to work under a man that you respect, but to be 
humbugged about by an inferior in everything pertaining to 
military matters except rank is apt to pall. Fourteen months 
ag0 a second-in-command was promoted in his turn to command. 
Even to the last-joined subaltern it was patent he was useless. 





He has gone abroad to command and teach officers who know 
more than he does himself. 

Another reason for discontent is expense, useless expense. 
This has grown enormously since 1900. It has grown in spite of 
all orders issued by Lord Roberts on the subject. Their only 
result was to eyewash the public. Our expenses are greater than 
ever. An officer is hardly ever in the same quarters four months 
on end. There is an unnecessary amount of discomfort and 
expense entailed by moving about which causes discontent, for 
one’s travelling allowance never covers one’s expenses. 

Now for a word on the crowning expense of the whole lot. 
Never before had officers ever been put to such expense and 
inconvenience in the way of dress as they have been since 1900, 
and none of it has done any good. It has merely emptied our 
pockets for nothing. I enumerate some of the changes. The 
blue serge, an excellent garment, has been done away with; a 
frock-coat has been brought in which we hardly ever wear; the 
great-coat has been changed, not improved; the badges of rank 
on our service jackets have been altered three times ; the cap that 
would stick on our heads is done away with, a cap (hideous) 
that falls off has been introduced; gold lace has been taken off 
the collars and cuffs of our tunics, gold lace has been added to 
the tails of our tunics; our sashes have been taken off our 
shoulders and put round our waists; the pattern of the sash has 
been altered ; we wear gold sword-belts instead of buff. Where 
is the use in all this expense? Is it good enough? Ask an Army 


officer. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Frep UP. 





MONTAIGNE AND BACON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The writer of the gratifying review of my “Studies in 
Montaigne ” in the Spectator of April 15th, while expressing 
an interest in my suggestion that Montaigne and Bacon met 
at Poitiers in 1577, manifests a natural hesitancy to admit 
that a boy of seventeen would call a man of forty-four 
“ juvenis.” But it is to be remembered that the passage 
in question occurs in Bacon’s “ Historia Vitae et Mortis,” 
published in 1623, and probably written not much earlier ; 
and that if, as I believe, Bacon applied this term to 
Montaigne, it was not when he himself was a boy of seven- 
teen that he did so, but forty-six years afterward when 
he was a man of sixty-three, and when in retrospect the 
figure of his interlocutor (supposing it to be that of 
Montaigne) may easily have assumed a not “elderly” 
aspect. Your reviewer points out a carelessness on my part 
in saying: ‘“ ‘Mademoiselle’ was then the title of married 
women.” I ought to have limited the statement. It was not, 
however, merely the wives of the bourgeoisie, as your reviewer 
states, that were called “ Mademoiselle.” The wives of those 
nobles who were “chevaliers” (of course a large majority) 
alone received the title of “Madame.” I must allow myself a 
few more words on still another point. Nothing could be 
farther from my thought (as I think it was from his own) 
than to imply that Montaigne had the slightest “ claim 
to nobility.” I only wished to insist upon the point, 
too often lost sight of, that his great-grandfather (his 
“ ancestor”), who bought the Chateau de Montaigne, 
is scarcely rightly described in Scaliger’s contemptuous 
phrase, adopted by your reviewer, as a “seller of salt fish,” 
since he was a successful merchant, dealing largely in wines 
and drystuffs, and by inheritance from a maternal uncle, and 
marriage with an heiress, one of the richest citizens of 
Bordeaux. Not only the condition in life of Montaigne 
himself, but that of his immediate “ancestors” (a word he 
used inaccurately, but I think with simplicity), was that of 
possessors of a large and valuable and well-cared-for estate, 
with dependencies which made them landlords of a consider- 
able number of tenants.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Grace Norton. 





RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS. 
(To Te EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In his notice of the new edition of Ruskin’s works in 
the Spectator of May 27th your reviewer expresses surprise 
that as Ruskin drew so well he did not draw more. The 
wonder is that in so crowded a life he should have produced 
so vast a number of drawings. At the Manchester Ruskin 
Exhibition last year three galleries were filled with examples 
of his work, and there are hundreds more scattered up and 
down England. Some of these also, such as the well-known 
drawing of the “ Gneiss Rock,” took months of hard work. 
Had he been an artist pure and simple, his output would have 
ranked as astonishing.—I am, Sir, &., A. F. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON “INDOLENCE IN 
PRODUCTION.” 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“SPEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—The following extract from a speech made by Mr. 
Gladstone at Pumpherston to an audience of Scottish shale- 
miners on October 28th, 1890, will, I think, interest your 
readers :— 

“About the year 1841 I was Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and it was my duty to receive the deputations of all the 
different trades ina state of alarm and horror at the changes 
that were threatened, which they said portended to them absolute 
ruin. You would have thought that all industry was going to 
have an extinguisher put upon it, and that the only thing for the 
people of this country to do would be to walk out of it and seek 
some happier land...... You know the result of that has been, 
instead of ruin and destruction, that the trade of the country has 
been multiplied about five times over what it then was; the 
population of the country since that time has fully doubled, and 
it has not only doubled in numbers, but it has been enormously 
raised in material condition...... Although I sympathise 
with you under the pressure that you have felt, under the com- 
petition that has compelled you to tax your wits to the utter- 
most for the purpose of economising production, yet I am bound 
to admit that under the conditions of human nature that pressure 
is a necessity of our position, a condition of our attaining to 
excellence. It is by effort and not by indolence—there is such a 
thing as indolence even in production—it is by effort and not by 
indolence that we are to rise, and that we are to attain to true 
excellence.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., x: 





THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE WELL-TO-DO 
CLASSES IN ENGLAND. 
[To THE Eprror or THe “ SrEecraror.”] 
S1r,—May I venture to differ with Mr. T. C. Horsfall in his 
assertion (Spectator, May 27th) that the boys of the middle 
and upper classes in Germany are of superior physique to 
those of similar rank in England? I have had considerable 
professional experience in studying the ,physique of the 
various nationalities in Europe, and I am of opinion that in 
no country does the physical standard reach that attained by 
the boys of the large public schools in this country. It is 
true that the Germans often have, or seem to have, a larger 
chest development; but this is largely owing to the great 
amount of physical exercise which they receive upon gymnastic 
apparatus. This, by developing the pectoral and scapular 
muscles of the chest and back, gives a larger measurement ; 
but the lung capacity is not at all benefited by this practice, 
but rather the reverse. The ideal physical man should, in 
my opinion, be a mobile animal in which activity and 
eudurance should be the leading factors, and one of the best 
methods to attain this result is the practice of outdoor games. 
The Germans, as far as their physique is concerned, are not a 
mobile race. They donot excel at games, they “ fall into flesh ” 
sooner than Englishmen, and much of their apparent physical 
development may be traced to the padding which their tailors 
introduce into their garments. I agree with Mr. Horsfall that 
co-ordination of mind and muscle, decision of mind, prompti- 
tude of action, and physical courage can all be obtained by 
the practice of certain feats in the gymnasium; but in order 
to obtain these a heavy muscular tissue is not necessary. The 
development should come from within, necessitating large 
demands upon the respiratory and nervous systems: a 
sufficient muscular development will follow.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. ALEXANDER, 
Principal, Southport Physical Training College. 
York Road, Southport. 





AIDS TO GOODNESS. 
[To THE Eviror oF THE “SprctTaTor.” | 
Srr,—After reading your suggestive article on “ The Anti- 
septics of Conduct” in the Spectator of May 27th, I find 
myself in agreement with your contributor in thinking that a 
sense of personal dignity is a safeguard against the faults of 
the family described by Clough, who 
“ Will at table d’héte and restaurant 

Have their shilling’s worth, their penny’s pennyworth even : 

Neither man’s aristocracy this, nor God’s, God knoweth !” 
Mill has maintained that, in default of the highest virtue, 
aristocracies have a safeguard in the morality of pride, 
democracies in that of self-interest; and he goes on to 
contend, rightly or wrongly, that the latter safeguard, though 
less sentimental than the former, is more durable. It is clear 
that pride, thus understood, is much the same as a sense of 


ace 
personal dignity. In relation to this stop-gap of virtue, it 


may be well to quote what Macaulay says of Mirabeau :-— 

“There was in him, not indeed anything deserving the name 
of virtue, but that imperfect substitute for virtue which is found 
in almost all superior minds,—a sensibility to the beautify} and 
the good, which sometimes amounted to sincere enthusiasm. and 
which, mingled with the desire of admiration, sometimes gave to 
his character a lustre resembling the lustre of true goodness — 
as the ‘faded splendour wan’ which lingered round the fallen 
archangel resembled the exceeding brightness of those spirits 
who had kept their first estate.” 
I cannot agree with your contributor in thinking that the 
love of approbation is as rare among men as humour jg 
among women. Surely the love of approbation, or, let ug say, 
the desire of popularity, is extremely common among men, 
Ambition is the last infirmity of noble minds: and popularity 
is sometimes the goal, and nearly always the stepping-stone, 
of ambition. Has not Shakespeare bestowed ironical pity on 
candidates for power who must needs solicit “the most sweet 
voices” of the multitude? There is, however, a real difference 
between the sexes in this respect. The approbation, or rather 
admiration, coveted by women has too often reference to 
purely external graces, whereas the admiration sought by 
good men is of the kind accorded to intellectual and moral 
excellence. The “antiseptic of conduct” which belongs 
especially to women seems to me to consist, not in the love of 
approbation, but in tact. Macaulay has paid a significant 
compliment to the memory of Madame de Maintenon, whose 
tact, he tells us, was as superior to the tact of her sex as the 
tact of her sex is to the tact of ours. Will it be said that 
tact is often not an aid to goodness, inasmuch as it gives 
facility for dissimulation? True; but womanly tact is a 
high form of good taste, so that if good taste is generally a 
safeguard of conduct in men, tact ought to be a more potent 
safeguard of it in women. This seems to be indicated by 
Goethe in his famous lines :— 

“ Wouldst thou discern more clearly what beseems ? 
Ask noble women; they are quick to feel 
If aught is done ’gainst seemliness or right.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenxum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





A PRIZE IN MEMORY OF FRANCES POWER 
COBBE. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I venture to send you the enclosed, asking you to do 
us the great kindness of publishing it in your valuable paper, 
—I am, Sir, &e., CoNSTANCE BATTERSEA, 
Surrey House, Marble Arch. 





“With the idea of commemorating the work of the late Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe in those fields of religious thought where 
she was a helpful and inspiring guide to many men and women 
of our time, a Committee has been formed to collect a fund and 
found a Memorial Prize. 

Miss Cobbe’s writings on religion were devoted to the preaching 
of that Natural Religion which is embodied in every form of 
creed. All those who recognise a Divine life and order in the 
world may join in honouring her name. The evidence of a 
Divine Will and purpose in Nature and in man, the testimonies 
of conscience and experience to the realities of the spiritual life ; 
it is on these great matters that her books turn, and through 
two generations of English people she did much to deepen faith 
and to uphold the standard of truth. 

The Committee aim at the collection of a fund sufiicient to 
supply an annual Prize, open to all students and members under 
six years’ standing, in the colleges for women at Oxford and 
Cambridge; University College and Bedford College, London; 
Trinity College and Alexandra College, Dublin; the list to be 
extended should the funds at the disposal of the Committee 
permit the widening of the scheme. ‘The fund would be invested 
in the names of Trustees, who should from time to time appoint 
examiners and fix appropriate subjects, and specify the conditions 
of examination. The Prize to be offered every two or three years 
for the best essay on any subject, ethical, psychological, or philo- 
sophical, bearing on the evidence of Natural Religion. 

Such a Prize open to such candidates would, the Committee 
believe, be an appropriate means of continuing the work, as well 
as perpetuating the memory, of a representative woman, dis- 
tinguished for her wise advocacy of the rights of women to equal 
treatment in higher education, as well as in the broad field of 
civic life. 

(Signed) Constancr Barrersga, hon. Secretary and Treasurer; 
Mary H. L. Buntina; Miuuicent Garretr Fawcett; 
Anne TuackrRAy Rircu1r; Mary A. Warp; G. W. 
Kircuin, D.D., F.S.A., Deanery, Durham, Warden of the 





University, Durham; J. W. Lriagu, Dean of Hereford; 
Basin Witserrorce, Archdeacon of Westminster; Jamzs 
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—_—_— 
Drummond, Principal of Manchester College, Oxford; 


J. EstLIn CARPENTER, Case Lecturer, Comparative Religion, 
Manchester College, Oxford ; JoHN VERSCHOYLE. 


Donations will be received by the Lady Battersea, Surrey 
House, Marble Arch, London, W.; London Joint Stock Bank, 
Limited, Princes Street, London, E.C. Cheques and postal orders 
to be crossed ‘London Joint Stock Bank, Limited’ £182 has 
already been promised to carry out the above objects.” 





FOREIGN PILOTS. 
[To THz Epitor or tHe “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—As you have allowed me to call attention in your 
columns (Spectator, May 20th) to the above subject, I hope 
you will find room for the answers of the Prime Minister 
to questions addressed by the Members for Newington 
(West) and Islington (West). They may be useful for 
future reference. (1) The former asked if pilotage certifi- 
cates could be restricted to British subjects in English 
(but I should have liked to read British) waters, in view of 
the risk arising from the employment of foreign pilots. To 
this appeal the Prime Minister replied that he sympathised 
with those who thonght that, if we admitted foreign pilots 
to our waters, British pilots should be admitted to foreign 
waters. So far, so good. There is hope that in time 
the Prime Minister will see why foreigners would ridicule 
any such idea, and will apply their common-sense to 
our own arrangements. as est et ab hoste doceri. He 
added that he did not think the circumstances were 
productive of any serious national danger. I imagine 
that that is a personal opinion of his. Has he ever asked 
himself why fifty-nine foreigners are anxious to know 
our waters? Or has he heard that the status in his own 
country of a possible enemy’s naval reservist is improved if 
he has a Hull or London certificate ? (2) To the Member for 
Islington (West) he replies: “I gather that the complaint 
would come when this country was af war with some country 
towhom these foreign pilots belonged” (Times, May 24th). 
And this is national defence! ‘“'The complaint would come 
when this country was at war.” It would indeed. But what 
ordinary people want to know is this: Are we to wait till we 
are at war to prepare for it P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eton. Husert Brinton. 





SUBSTITUTE SENSES. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “ Speecrator.”’) 

Sir,—The article in the Spectator of May 20th upon the above 
subject opens up a wide field for investigation into the 
comparative anatomy of the nervous system, an aspect of 
scientific research which will probably throw much light upon 
the evolution of the senses in man and the higher vertebrates. 
The great adaptation to environment in Nature signifies an 
adjustment or fitness of special organs as a means to an end, 
and it is the study of this doctrine by naturalists that has 
served as one among other factors to explain away the 
mystery of special creations. In some mammals, as we 
know, the sense of smell is of the utmost importance, 
and is correspondingly developed,—it is the sense “to get 
and beget.” Even in the lowest vertebrates, such as fishes— 
as anglers know who scent their bait with oil of aniseed, 
rhodium lignum, or other essential oils—what corresponds 
to the sense of smell is highly developed, and its cortical 
representation in the brain is correspondingly exten- 
sive. In mammals which have taken to an aquatic life 
(whales and dolphins) there is, on the other hand, no organ 
of smell, and consequently there can be no sense of smell, 
and there is certainly no representation of such organ in the 
brain. Your correspondent in the issue of May 27th is not quite 
accurate when he states that the mole, unlike the pig, does 
not use his nose for rooting in the ground, but forces his way 
on by means of his adaptive legs and feet, which scrape the 
soi! to either side. If the mole is placed in a glass jar filled 
with earth, his tunnelling movement can be fully watched as 
he approaches the sides, and the special utility of the snout 
for digging can easily be demonstrated. Dr. G. A. Watson 
has closely studied the habits of the mole and its “cousin” 
the shrew, and deductions from his exceedingly interesting 
histological researches into the comparative structure of the 
brain in these and other vertebrates are, I believe, shortly to 
appear in the “ Archives of Neurology” for 1905.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Rosert Jonegs, M.D. 

Claybury. 





A MEETING OF WOMEN FREE-TRADERS. 
[To Tuk Epiror or Tie “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—It may.interest your Free-trade readers to know that a 
remarkably successful meeting was held at Spencer House on 
Thursday, June Ist, by the Women’s Free-Trade Union, a body 
composed of Unionist Free-trade women as well as of Liberal 
women. The occasion was the second annual meeting of the 
Association, the first having been held last year at Devonshire 
House. This year the Executive Committee determined that, 
the members of the Association being all women, only women 
should speak at the annual meeting, and that no men should 
be invited to be present. Even the representatives of the 
Press were women, and the spectacle of a large meeting of 
women (the attendance must have reached a total of 
between three and four hundred), on an afternoon in the 
middle of the London season, all listening keenly to 
Free-tvade speeches, was significant of the hold which 
Free-trade principles have obtained on thoughtful women of 
the wealthier classes. Excellent speeches were delivered 
by Mrs. Herbert Gladstone, chairman of the Association, 
who took the chair, and by Lady Frances Balfour and Mrs, 
Bryce, while Mrs. Bamford Slack, one of the hon. secretaries, 
read the report, and Lady Alice Shaw-Stewart (in the absence 
of the hon. treasurer) made a financial statement. Lady Con- 
stance Hatch and Lady Maclaren also spoke. I will not 
intrude further upon your space by giving the details of 
the good work performed by the Association, but I should 
like to mention that its special mission is to undertake 
educational work among women. Meetings and lectures are 
held to this end, and organisers are sent into country districts 
who undertake house-to-house visits for educational purposes. 
Further funds are needed to carry on the work effectively, and 
it is hoped that all women Free-traders will continue to sup- 
port an Association in which women of every shade of political 
opinion—Conservative, Unionist, and Liberal—are banded 
together in the defence of the principles of Free-trade. Con- 
tributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Women’s 
Free-Trade Union, 8 Victoria Street, S.W.—I am, Sir, &e., 
UNIONIST FREE-TRADER. 

[We are delighted to hear so good a report of the Women’s 
Free-Trade Union. Its members have shown that those whose 
views are in conflict on other questions can yet combine 
loyally to work against the Chamberlain policy, and to take 
united political action in defence of Free-trade. Had the 
Unionist Free-traders in the House of Commons been able to 
act in a similar spirit, we should not now be faced with the 
prospect of another year of anti-Free-trade government,—a 
year in which it is only too probable that grave injury may be 
done to the unity of the Empire.—Ep. Spectator.] 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 

Tur amount of subscriptions and fees received up to June Ist 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,210 3s. 6d., in addition 
to £420 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
£1,630 3s. 6d. Between forty and fifty cottages are already in 
process of erection. Though the result achieved up till now 
is encouraging, those responsible for the organisation of the 
Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription list still 
further augmented in order that the prizes may be on an 
adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. 


We are asked by the “County Gentleman and Land and Water” 
—under which title our contemporary now appears—to state that 
Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 
OXFORD REVISITED. 


Timp and strange, like a ghost, I pass the familiar portals, 
Echoing now like a tomb, they accept me no more as of old; 

Yet I go wistfully onward, a shade thro’ a kingdom of mortals 
Wanting a face to greet me, a hand to grasp and to hold. 
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Hardly I know as I go if the beautiful City is only 
Mocking me under the moon, with its streams and its willows 
agleam, 
Whether the City of friends or I that am friendless and lonely, 
be rae the boys that go by or the time-worn towers be the 
ream ; 


Whether the walls that I know, or the unknown fugitive faces, 
Faces like those that I loved, faces that haunt and waylay, 

Faces so like and unlike, in the dim unforgettable places, 
Startling the heart into sickness that aches with the swect of 


the May,— 
Whether all these or the world with its wars be the wandering 
shadows! 
Ah, sweet over green-gloomed waters the may hangs, crimson 
and white; 
And quiet canoes creep down by the warm gold dusk of the 
meadows 


Lapping with little splashes and ripples of silvery light. 


Others like me have returned: I shall see the old faces to-morrow, 
Down by the gay-coloured barges, alert for the throb of the oars, 
Wanting to row once again, or tenderly jesting with sorrow 
a | the old stairways and noting the strange new names on-the 
oors. 


Is ita dream? And I know not nor care if there be an awaking 
Ever at all any more, for the years that have torn us apart, 
Few, so few as they are, will ever be rending and breaking : 
Sooner by far than I knew have they wrought this change for 
my heart! 


Well; I grow used to it now! Could the dream but remain and 
for ever, 
With the flowers round the grey quadrangle laughing as time 
grows old! 
For the waters go down to the sea, but the sky still gleams on the 
river! 
We plucked them—but there shall be lilies, ivory lilies and gold. 


And still, in the beautiful City, the river of life is no duller, 
Only a little strange as the eighth hour dreamily chimes, 

In the City of friends and echoes, ribbons and music and colour, 
Lilac and blossoming chestnut, willows and whispering limes. 


Over the Radcliffe Dome the moon as the ghost of a flower 
Weary and white awakes in the phantom fields of the sky : 

The trustful shepherded clouds are asleep over steeple and tower, 
Dark under Magdalen walls the Cher like a dream goes by. 


Back, we come wandering back, poor ghosts, to the home that one 
misses 
Out in the shelterless world, the world that was heaven to us 
then, 
Back from the coil and the vastness, the stars and the boundless 
abysses, 
Like monks from a pilgrimage stealing in bliss to their cloisters 
again. 
City of dreams that we lost, accept now the gift we inherit— 
Love, such a love as we knew not of old in the blaze of our noon, 
We that have found thee at last, half City, half heavenly Spirit, 
While over a mist of spires the sunset mellows the moon. 


ALFRED NOYES. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 


JOHN KNOX AND THE REFORMATION.* 
Ir appears to be as difficult to give an impartial account of 
John Knox and the Scottish Reformation as to write without 
bias of a prominent political leader of our own time. One 
reason is that John Knox is still a living power. In the 
northern division of the United Kingdom he is regarded by 
many as the Moses who led them out of the Egyptian bondage 
of Rome; they cannot therefore, or will not, see any blemish 
in their deliverer. But as Mr. Andrew Lang remarks, there 
is another party in the same land, the party of Cavalier and 
White Rose sentimentalism, to whom Queen Mary is a saintly 
being. To them Knox is a morose fanatic to whom Scottish 
life and Scottish religion owe their gloom. The historian 
David Hume accurately expressed their sentiments when he 
spoke of Knox and his allies as the beginners of “the 
hypocrisy and fanaticism which long infested Scotland, and 
which, although mollified by the lenity of the civil power, is 
still ready to break out on all occasions.” 








ial, 
ae however, from differences of opinion regarding the 
aching and the influence of Knox, there seems to be some. 
thing in his character which creates division, by awakening 
either admiration or extreme repugnance. The admiration 
is by no means confined to his own co-religionists, Carlyle 
and Froude, whom Knox would certainly have classed ag 
atheists along with Maitland of Lethington, were never tired 
of eulogising the strong man who carried out his upright 
purposes irrespective of the complainings and the sufferin 
of the witless and the weak. 

Knox’s latest biographer, Mr. Andrew Lang, whom we are 
always glad to welcome whatever subject engages his Versatile 
pen, is not an extreme partisan. He is not blind to the errorg 
in the policy and in the conduct of the hapless Queens who 
had the misfortune to have Knox as one of their subjects, 
As we understand him, he does not regret that the party of 
Knox and England triumphed, and not the party of Franca 
and Mary Stuart. But he cannot forgive the means by which 
the unfortunate Queens, “in an impossible position,” were 
done to death by Knox and his associates. When he speaks 
of Queen Mary and of her mother there is always an under- 
tone of compassion not unmixed with admiration; but when 
the name of Knox comes up, the gibe and the ever-ready jest 
show that he has small sympathy with the subject of his 
biography. The present writer is not disposed to quarrel with 
Mr. Lang for his scrutiny of the means by which the Scottish 
Revolution was brought about. It is an offence against morals, 
as well as against the true function of history, to bestow in. 
discriminate praise on all the actors of a revolution of whose 
general results we approve. Revolutions accomplished by 
treachery and violence lose half of their virtue, and sow the 
seeds of future ills. In his later life Knox had bitter reason 
to regret that in his eagerness to destroy the old order he 
sometimes made use of means inconsistent with his Christian 
profession, and allied himself with unworthy associates. When 
he attempted afterwards to establish the new order, he found 
in the latter his worst enemies, and they were all the more 
formidable that they had learned his language, although they 
had always been out of sympathy with the higher motives by 
which Knox was undoubtedly animated, even when lending 
himself to measures which cannot be defended. 

The defect of Mr. Lang’s interesting and amusing volume 
is its entirely inadequate presentation of the religious side 
of Knox’s character. A reader with no other guide than 
Mr. Lang would be at a loss to understand how a low- 
born man, imperfectly educated, with no _ influential 
friends, became more than the equal in authority of the 
high nobles of the realm and the great officers of State. 
Until he was forty years of age (if we accept Mr. Hay 
Fleming’s chronology, be was ten years younger) Knox was a 
person of no distinction and of small promise. He was in 
Holy Orders, but acted as a notary and as the tutor of boys. 
The teaching of Wishart transformed the faith and the 
character of this commonplace ecclesiastic. The central 
truth of that teaching was the doctrine of justification by 
faith. By it he was emancipated from the bondage which 
had hitherto paralysed each effort after a true union with 
God. Having been himself delivered from that bondage, he 
felt that God had called him to preach to others “ Christ’s 
Holy Evangell.” He believed also that God had endowed 
him with the spirit of prophecy. In the preface to the only 
sermon that was published by himself he thus describes his 
mission :— 

“Considering myself rather called of my God to instruct the 
ignorant, comfort the sorrowful, confirm the weak, and rebuke 
the proud, by tongue and lively voice in these most corrupt days, 
than to compose books for the age to come, seeing that so much 
is written (and that by men of most singular condition) and yet 
so little well observed ; I decreed to contain myself within the 
bonds of that vocation, whereunto I found myself especially 
called. I dare not deny (lest that in doing so I should be 
injurious to the giver), but that God hath revealed unto mo 
secrets unknown to the world; and also that He made my tongue 
a trumpet, to forewarn realms and nations, yea certain great 
personages, of translations and changes, when no such things 
were feared, nor yet was appearing, a portion whereof cannot the 
world deny (be it never so blind) to be fulfilled; and the rest, 
alas! I fear, shall follow with greater expedition, and in more 
full perfection than my sorrowful heart desireth.” 

Knox’s success as a preacher is one of the marvels of 
religious history. People of all ranks crowded round his 
pulpit, as around that of Savonarola in Florence, and listened 
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* John Knox and the Reformation. By Andrew Lang. With Illustrations. 
London: Longmans and Co. (10s. 6d. net.] 





with rapt attention to the exhortations and denunciations 
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on ge 
of the stern preacher. The authorities were moved to 


anger and to fear by the effect produced by his sermons. To 
those who accepted his message and followed his counsels he 
was a tender and compassionate pastor, entering into their 
difficulties and sympathising with their sorrows. But the 
charity which hopeth all things and believeth all things had 
heen denied to Knox. To those who would not accept his 
message he was an unpitying enemy from whom they did 
not receive even common justice. The religion in which he 
had been educated had never touched his heart, or even his 
imagination. Perhaps, as he had seen it, there was little to 
appeal to either, for nowhere was the old Church in a condi- 
tion of greater degradation than in Scotland. He was not 
aware that the sacramental religion of Rome had been for 
centuries the medium of spiritual life to mankind. To him 
it was mummery, and worse; it was idolatry, and therefore 
hateful to the Almighty. He regarded it as part of his 
mission to destroy it, by persuasion if possible, but if per- 
guasion proved ineffectual, by force. He constantly taught 
that all who said or attended Mass deserved death, and he 
called upon the civil authorities to execute the sentence, 
especially against the “ bloody beastiis,” the priests of Baal, 
It has been said in extenuation of Knox’s language that 
it was not quite seriously meant. Had he been per- 
mitted to erect a scaffold and a stake in the Grass 
Market for the priests of Baal, they would probably 
have been pardoned at the last moment. On one occasion 
when in England he had an opportunity of presenting an 
Anabaptist who had avowed to him his views to the Magis- 
trate. He failed, as he confesses with sorrow, to perform the 
painful duty. 

It was Knox’s resolve to extirpate the old religion that 
brought him into acute conflict with the Queens under whose 
rule he lived. To them he was uniformly a disloyal subject. 
While he had discarded the sacramental religion of the Middle 
Ages, he was in other respects a convinced mediaevalist. He 
had as little scruple as Gregory VII. in calling to his aid the 
forces of revolution against his Sovereign if she refused to 
obey the voice of God as proclaimed by the ministers of the 
Church. In his use of Scripture, also, Knox was mediaeval ; 
for to him the laws of the Pentateuch were as binding on the 
Christian conscience as the counsels of our Lord. 

A full and lively account is given in Mr. Lang’s volume of 
Knox as a politician and political intriguer. His history of 
the Reformation is also subjected to a good deal of sharp 
criticism, and Mr. Lang is able to prove that as a politician 
and an historian he did not disdain to employ the craft which 
israrely absent from the deeds and words of the ecclesiastical 
statesman. But when all is said that can be said against 
Knox and his policy, there will remain in most minds a sense 
of the grandeur of the character of this stern friend of the 
human race who was resolved to give to them, whether they 
would or no, a purer faith and a more righteous form of 
government. Mr. Hume Brown writes thus about his merits 
and defects in his excellent biography of the Reformer :— 

“From Knox’s absorption in the doctrine of justification by 
faith as the principle of his spiritual life, it followed that the 
Church of Rome should appear to him purely and simply as 
the negation of living Christianity. It is to be remembered 
that in Knox’s day the historical conception of any great 
institution was as yet undreamt of. To Knox and his brother 
reformers it never seriously occurred, that but for the Church of 
Rome Christianity itself would never have entered into European 
civilization. They made no allowance for the terrible compromises 
which every institution is forced to make with the passions and 
interests of men if it is to maintain an efficient life amid the 
revolutions of human affairs. As little did they dream that 
Protestantism in its turn would have to make its own concessions 
to the modern spirit, and to undergo a transformation as great in 
its way as the change from Papal to Protestant Christianity. Had 
such conceptions been born in upon them, they might have been 
excellent philosophers, but they would never have done that 
work which resulted in throwing the human spirit on its own 
resources in facing the ultimate problems of life.” 

Mr. Lang remarks that the faults of Knox arose not in his 
heart but in his head; they sprung from intellectual errors 
and from “ the belief that he was always right.” None of the 
Reformers shared so little in the Renaissance enlightenment, 
and to this some of bis errors are to be attributed. Perhaps 
he had a dim consciousness of his own defects. At all events, 
in the Book of Discipline he sought to make provision for the 
better education of the Scottish clergy, who were to be taught 
not only to read the Scriptures in the original languayes, 





but to be instructed in the classics, in logic, mathematics, 
physics, and moral philosophy. That his educational pro- 
posals were not fully carried out was the fault, not of Knox, 
but of the covetous lords who absorbed in Scotland, as in 
England, the wealth of the old Church. 

To sum up what we hold to be the “ better opinion” in regard 
to Knox and the wide and deep revolution which he inspired, 
we cannot do better than adapt the heart-shaking phrases in 
which Chatham described the Great Rebellion: ‘There may 
have been sedition, there may have been ambition, there may 
have been oppression, but you shall never persuade me that it 
was not the cause of spiritual tyranny and spiritual degrada- 
tion on the one side, and of spiritual freedom and spiritual 
purification on the other.’ 





CORYAT’S CRUDITIES.* 

THomas CoryaT was not, until the last years of his life, a 
traveller in the same sense as the heroes of Hakluyt’s famous 
epic. When in 1611 he spent five months away from his 
“ dear natalitiall”” Odeombe, Italy and High Germany were 
the limits of his journey. But travelling in the seventeenth 
century was not so easy as to-day, and Coryat’s hasty excur- 
sion may well have seemed to himself and to others a 
spirited .dventure. Moreover, he was animated by the true 
traveller’: feeling. He knew that to wander was to soften 
manners, aud he very properly prefaced his book by 
Kirchner’s oration in praise of travel. Now Kirchner’s 
enthusiasm is somewhat highly pitched, but it strikes the 
right note. “Who is so crabbed, austere, and angry,” says 
he, “whom the humanity, affability, gentleness, and placa- 
bility of our consorts and companions, that communicate 
with us in our journeys and inns, will not change?” 
Who indeed? Not Tom Coryat, surely, whose amiability 
and gentleness were never disturbed, save by theological 
controversy, and who carried abroad with him a determina- 
tion to see and enjoy all things. He is not an ideal 
traveller; he could not be called “ compleat,” as the old 
phrase hath it; he was neither a profound philosopher nor a 
very accurate observer. But in all that he did and said he 
was moved by a real zest for action and speech. Noman ever 
visited a foreign country with a keener curiosity. He landed 
at Calais with a fresh eye and a fresh mind. He was deter- 
mined to find all things strange, and to get the best that he 
could out of life. The things that might seem common 
enough to the most of men aroused Coryat’s simple-minded 
wonder. The finest cage-birds that ever he saw in France 
were at Amiens,—so he writes, and he admired beyond measure 
the workmanship of the cage, which “ was very curious with 
gilt wires.” Here, too, he saw a far greater sight, which 
doubtless eclipsed the cage-birds and their gold wires 
in his fickle mind. “The first pilgrim that ever I saw 
was at Amiens”—we cannot but quote his own words—* a 
very simple fellow, who spoke so bad Latin that a country 
Scholar in England should be whipped for speaking the like. 
He told me that he lived two years at Compostella, a city und 
University of Galicia in Spaine, where Saint James is much 
worshipped, wherehence he then came, and was going to 
Rome. He had a long staff in his hand with a knob in the 
middle, according to the fashion of these pilgrims’ staves, a 
chain about his neck of extraordinary great beads, wherein 
was the picture of our Lady and Christ in her arms.” 

For once curiosity got the better of Coryat’s partisanship, 
and he let his pilgrim go without openly attacking his faith. 
But he lost few opportunities of setting forth his own 
opinions, and of fighting for the cause which in all sincerity 
he had made his own. The ceremonies of Corpus Christi Day, 
which he witnessed in Paris, and which the passage of the 
years has not changed, filled him with disgust. “A spectacle 
very pitiful (methinks) to behold,” such is his comment, 
“though the Papists esteem it holy.” Even Mantua, whose 
perfections he most eloquently praises, had two draw- 
backs in his esteem: it practised another religion than 
his own, and it was not Odcombe. But the passage is 
so clear an index of his style and thought that it is 
worth quoting in full: “Truly the view of this most 
sweet Paradise, this domicilium Venerum et Charitum did 
even so ravish my senses, and tickle my spirits with such 





* Coryat’s Crudities. Hastily gobbled up in five moneths travells by Thomas 
Coryat. 2vols. Glasgow: J. MacLehose and Sons, [25s. net.]} 
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inward delight, that'I said unto myself, this is the City which 
of all other places in the world, I would wish to make my 
habitation, and spend the remainder of my days in some 
divine meditations amongst the sacred Muses, were it not for 
their gross idolatry and superstitious ceremonies, which I 
detest, and the love of Odcombe in Somersetshire, which is so 
dear unto me that I prefer the very smoke thereof before the 
fire of all other places under the Sun.” The touch of 
patriotism is admirably characteristic. Much as he liked to 
wander in strange places, his heart with perfect fidelity always 
turned to Odecombe. Wherever he might be—in Rhaetia, 
commonly called the Grisons country, or Helvetia, alias 
Switzerland—he liked nothing so well as to remember 
Odcombe, and the country rectory where first he saw the 
light. And he always wished Odcombe to share the glory of his 
exploits. Even on the title-page he tells us that his “ Crudities ” 
were “newly digested in the hungry air of Odcombe”; 
it was in his father’s church that he hung up the boots in 
which he had walked from Venice; and when he set out upon 
the long journey from which he never returned, it was at the 
market-cross of Odcombe that he took a last farewell of his 
friends and country. 

But it was not against those whom he calls “ idolaters” 
that he waged his bitterest war; it was against the Jews, 
One day at Venice he came by chance into the Ghetto, and 
there he roundly engaged a Jewish Rabbi, who ~poke good 
Latin, in argument. The Rabbi in the end “seemed to be 
somewhat exasperated” against Coryat, because he sharply 
taxed their superstitious ceremonies, and perhaps the Rabbi’s 
behaviour is not surprising. However, the sequel overturned 
even Coryat’s equanimity :— 

“ After there had passed many vehement speeches to and fro 
betwixt us,” thus he writes, “it happened that some forty or 
fifty Jews more flocked about me, and some of them began very 
insolently to swagger with me, because I durst reprehend their 
religion: Whereupon fearing lest they would have offered me 
some violence, I withdrew myself by little and little towards the 
bridge at the entrance into the Ghetto, with an intent to flie 
from them, but by good fortune our noble Ambassador Sir Henry 
Wotton, passing under the bridge in his Gondola at that very 
time, espied me somewhat earnestly bickering with them, and so 
incontinently sent unto me out of his boat one of his principal 
gentlemen, Master Belford, his secretary, who conveyed me safely 
from these unchristian miscreants, which perhaps would have 
given me just occasion to forswear any more coming to the 
Ghetto.” 

Here we discover Coryat’s two dominant qualities: his 
discretion and his love of great people. He exasperated 
the Rabbi so long as he deemed it safe, and then began 
to edge off for the bridge. And it was a piece of excellent 
luck that threw him into the way of Sir Henry Wotton, to 
whom he carried letters, and whose favour he desired above 
all things to win. His attitude of mind towards this noble 
Ambassador may be seen in the pleasure which a mere 
courtesy gave him. He tells us-that the great man once 
admitted him to pass with him in his gondola, “ which,” says 
he, “I will ever most thankfully acknowledge for one of his 
undeserved favours he afforded me in that noble City.” But 
it must not be forgotten that Coryat was a courtier before he 
was a traveller. After leaving Oxford, he was attached to 
the household of Prince Henry, and as (in Ben Jonson’s 
phrase) he was always “ Tongue-major of the Company,” his 
society was eagerly sought by wits and courtiers alike. Nor 
was this.a simple tribute to Coryat’s excellence. All the 
biographers are quick to tell you that he was not a wit, but a 
whetstone of wit, and perhaps he created more merriment 
than he intended. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt of 
his popularity. When his book seemed in danger of finding 
no publisher, all the poets of the time came to his aid, and 
the Commendatory Verses, edited by Ben Jonson, which 
preface his book are sufficient to make it a literary curiosity 
for all time. They were written not without a spice of kindly 
malice; but the fact that they were written at all proves that 
Tom Coryat was in his time an amiable and conspicuous 
personage. 

Some years after his “ Crudities” were published Coryat set 
out on a longer voyage. This time India was his goal, and 
he was prepared to spend years, not months, upon gobbling 
up languages and impressions. With so fine a success did 
he devote himself to the study of Oriental tongues that at 
Ajmere he silenced a brawling laundress in her own 
vernacular, which is enough to make a reputation for any 


man. Had he lived to write an account of this 
journey, the world might have taken a more serious view of 
this intrepid traveller, this “ great and bold carpenter of 
words.” But he overtook death at Surat, after a glass of 
sack. And we must be content with his “ Crudities,” now made 
easily accessible for the first time in Messrs, MacLehose’s 
handsome and scholarly reprint. 





THE BRITISH ARMY, 1783-1802,* 

Mr. FortEscur may be congratulated on his decision to 
reprint the lectures and papers comprised within this littl, 
volume. We are generally inclined to regard the pre. 
Wellington period of the great struggle with France, go far 
at least as the British land forces are concerned, as a barren 
and unprofitable record of disaster and disgrace, only partially 
relieved by the brilliant little victory of Maida, and by Aber. 
cromby’s Egyptian Expedition. Mr. Fortescue’s able and 
suggestive history of the British Army down to the second 
Peace of Paris has already done much to popularise and 
increase our interest in the military side of our national 
record, particularly in the eighteenth century. These lectures 
and papers now carry us a stage further, and show us that 
there was much to admire in the British Army even under 
the administration of the Duke of York and of Mary Anne 
Clarke. Who, for instance, has ever heard of brilliant 
episodes like the cavalry actions of Villers-en-Cauchées, 
Beaumont, and Willems in the Low Countries in 1798, or 
of Medow’s light infantry and their defence of the Vigie in 
the West Indies in 1778 ? 

Mr. Fortescue of course holds a brief for the Army, and as 
its unwavering champion and apologist he is most attractive 
reading. But he always appears to be somewhat unduly 
inclined to favour the soldier at the expense of the politician, 
and to forget that the Army is after all the servant of the 
nation, and not the nation of the Army. We do not believe, 
for instance, that in respect of corruption or of hard drinking 
there was much to choose between the soldier and the 
politician at the end of the eighteenth century, and whatever 
our views of the younger Pitt as a War Minister, it is difficult 
to admit the complete justice of the following strictures on 
the great statesman for what Mr. Fortescue boldly calls his 
“criminal neglect of both Army and Navy” :— 

“Let us not forgive him,” he says—“let us never forgive to 

any Minister—the scandalous neglect which plunges a country 
unprepared into war. Common humanity, if he had not common- 
sense [the italics are ours], might have moved him to save 
unhappy men from the lash, whom he had driven to desertion by 
refusing them bread. Pitt showed neither humanity nor sense. 
Ha peat Partly as a tool, partly as a principal, he passed from 
blunder.to blunder, defeat to defeat, disaster to disaster. It was 
not Austerlitz that killed Pitt. The poor man was crushed by 
the ever-increasing burden of his incapacity for war.” 
No doubt the contrary view as urged by no less a person 
than Mr. Lecky—that “‘ Pitt was of the school of Palmerston, 
he never allowed the armaments of the country to sink into 
neglect ”—is almost equally untenable; but Mr. Fortescue’s 
invectives surpass even those of Macaulay, and smacking as 
they do of the platform in the Staff College where the lectures 
were delivered, they hardly carry conviction as the well- 
considered verdict of the unbiassed student. 


We do not mean, of course, that there is not much to be 
urged, if more moderate language were used, against the 
military policy of Pitt and his War Secretary, Dundas. One 
is familiar with the forcible protests of Sheridan against the 
policy of “filching sugar-islands.” The West Indies, which, 
according to Mr. Fortescue’s calculations, cost us in three 
years alone over one hundred thousand men dead or disabled, 
were the natural dowry of sea-power, and it made no differ- 
ence to the general situation whether we took them early or 
late in the war. Meanwhile, had the whole available Army, 
instead of a few hundreds of men only, been despatched, say, 
to Toulon in 1793, the formidable Royalist revolt of the 
South might have struck a blow at the heart from which the 
Convention could never have recovered, and the little French 
gunner might against the whole British Army never have 
got his opportunity at all. It is, of course, perfectly true 
that the administration of the Army was terribly neglected 
by a Minister who was a War Minister only by force of 








* The British Army, 1783-1802. By the Hon, J. W. Fortescue, . London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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circumstances, and, as it were, under protest. It is true that 
the men were miserably paid, the discipline of the officers 
deplorable, and most regiments in a chaotic condition. Half 
the strength of the Army was down with fever contracted in 
the West Indies, and expedition after expedition failed 
absolutely from want of reinforcements. Mr. Fortescue makes 
the very most of his case; we certainly share his astonish- 
ment that in the circumstances the Army should have 
behaved, as it invariably did, with splendid gallantry in the 
face of the enemy, and he shows the desperate straits to 
which, as the war continued, Pitt was reduced in his frantic 
endeavours to obtain fresh recruits. And there is a charm 
in the vigour and clearness with which Mr. Fortescue 
expresses his views which carries us away in spite of 
ourselves. And, besides, any condemnation of Ministers who 
in peace-time suffer the armaments of the country to sink 
into neglect is very seasonable at the present juncture. 

But we are not sure, and his eulogy of the Duke of York 
as an Army reformer increases our doubt, whether Mr, 
Fortescue has not failed in his review of the period, as 
Macaulay undoubtedly failed, to observe just that which 
Pitt overlooked, and so found himself unable ever to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion. The condition of the 
British standing Army in the early “nineties,” though bad 
indeed, was certainly not worse than that of the other armies 
of Europe, with the exception perhaps of that of Austria. 
And the system of Colonial war and of cash subsidies to 
Europe which failed with the younger had been an unqualified 
success under the elder Pitt. 

What William Pitt failed to realise, and what Mr. 
Fortescue has not emphasised, was the momentous character 
of the change in the conditions of war which was the outcome 
of the French levée ea masse. The causes of the Duke 
of York’s fiasco in 1793 did not lie primarily in the lack 
of organisation in our Army itself; the Austrian and 
Prussian Armies were troops of the old traditional type, 
and their failure was nearly as complete as our own. The 
real fact was that a professional standing Army like the 
British Army could not in any way compete against the new 
and resistless force of a people who, as a nation in arms, 
threw its whole might, resources, and intelligence into the 
conduct of a national war. It may well be doubted, as an 
able contemporary writer points out, whether, if Pitt had really 
been able to break away from the traditions of the eighteenth 
century, and to form any conception of the character of 
modern war, “the Convention might not have been strangled at 
its birth, and Europe saved from the thraldom of Napoleon’s 
dominion.” We may find fault with Pitt, if we will, for 
clinging to a paid standing Army and to a policy of Colonial 
expeditions and insignificant raids; but it was not till after 
his death that Spain and Prussia, and to a certain degree 
Russia, found their salvation in the creation of national 
armies on the French model. 

Amongst the many interesting tactical points touched upon 
in this volume is the much-vexed question of the influence 
upon our Army of the lessons of the American War. The 
interesting little fight at Vigie, in St. Lucia, which Mr, 
Fortescue describes in one of his papers, furnishes us with an 
interesting link between the loose formations forced upon us 
by the American rifleman, and the tactics of the famous 
Light Division. The whole question of our tactical debt to 
the revolted Colonies, and the extent to which we made use 
of the experiences of the American War, is doubly interesting 
just now when a reaction is taking place against extreme 
Boer theories. We cannot enter into any full discussion of 
the question here. It will be remembered, however, that the 
corresponding theory of the evolution of the French tiraillewr 
from Lafayette, and the Volunteers who returned from this 
American War, has been considerably questioned of late, 
and it is at least arguable that the tactics of the tirailleur 
were the result of his own undisciplined courage and of the 
pressure of circumstance, rather than of the teaching of 
Lafayette. However this may be, we think Mr. Fortescue 
furnishes us with sufficient evidence to prove that the 
soldiers of the time went through the same kind of psycho- 
logical process after the American War as we are now 
experiencing after South Africa. In both cases the bayonet 
appeared, immed‘ately after the war, to be an anachronism, 
and to have been superseded for ever by the skirmisher and 
the rifleman. But in both cases the first new war under 








European conditions re-established the supremacy of the 
arme blanche and the virtue of closer formations. 

How unchangeable are the base principles of tactics, and 
how old so many even of the most up to date of our own 
theories, will be never more obvious than when we consider 
the case of the cavalry. In the American War we really 
learnt, under Tarleton and Simcoe, what light cavalry should 
be, and woe to the horseman in America who had not his eyes 
and ears open, his horse always fit, who did not know how to 
make use of ground, or despised dismounted fire. Yet by 
Peninsular times we had no light cavalry worthy of the name, 
—so stubbornly did the old cavalry prejudices survive. 
Nevertheless, the forward school appears, even in those days, 
to have had its advocates. Witness the protests of one Colonel 
Money against training the Yeomanry as cavalry instead of 
as mounted rifles. “Is there,” asks the Colonel, “any ground 
between London and Ipswich on which three squadrons 
can form without being in reach of musketry from the 
hedge-rows in their front and flanks? Of what use, then, 
in God’s name, is cavalry where they cannot form to charge ? 
For if they cannot form, they cannot charge. But till 
this new system be adopted by Prussia, whom we copy in 
most things ...... I suppose we shall remain where we are.” 
And he goes on to urge that the cavalry should be trained 
and armed as dismountable Dragoons with a rifle or a short 
carbine, while a proportion of each regiment should be trained 
as chasseurs on foot, that is, as light infantry ; for, according 
to him, “ the victory will rest with that side which has missile 
weapons of the longest range.” We rub our eyes as we read 
this, and wonder do we dream. Every recent monthly review 
has published an article on the pressing question of shock v. 
dismounted action, or of the lance v. the rifle. But Colonel 
Money wrote in 1798! 





WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE-* 


Tar letters brought together in this volume make excellent 
reading, and the editor is to be congratulated on the tact 
with which she has selected and arranged her materials. The 
book is a real correspondence, It contains not only the letters 
of William Bodham Donne, but letters written to him by a 
group of friends all intimate with one another, and especially 
devoted to himself: Edward FitzGerald, FitzGerald’s friend 
and father-in-law Bernard Barton, Richard Chenevix Trench, 
James Spedding, William Blakesley, Fanny Kemble, and her 
brothers Charles and John. They write to one another about 
everything; and to read their letters is to be transported into 
their midst, and to enjoy the atmosphere of leisurely culture 
and refined—but not over-refined—common-sense, which is 
said to be rarer in our own day than it was fifty or sixty 
years ago. 

William Bodham Donne was a cousin of the poet Cowper, 
and, like his kinsman, he had the gift of winning and keeping 
the affection of all who came in close contact with him. He 
was like him also in his talent for writing charming letters. 
Humour, scholarship, affection, serious thought, playful 
anecdote and epigram, flow easily from him in a full, but not 
over-full, stream. Yet nothing could be less like Cowper in 
his troubled depths than the lucid sanity and good-tempered 
balance of Donne’s mind. His editor speaks of “a naturally 
fiery temper well under control” ; but the letters show only the 
control, none of the temper,—except in so far as something of 
the nature of temper in the depths may be always taken for 
granted where there is every indication on the surface of 
strong feeling, good sense, and critical vivacity. 

Donne had left Cambridge without taking a degree, having 
scruples about signing the Thirty-nine Articles, and he seems 
never to have thought about a profession. He had a moderate 
private fortune, and literary habits and the duties of a country 
gentleman to occupy him. When he came to London in 1829 
to be introduced to the Kembles, he was invited by John 
Sterling to write articles for the Athenzum, with results that 
moved his friends to intense admiration. It is at this point 
that the correspondences and some of the great friendships 
begin. Trench writes to Kemble after reading Donne's 
article on Sir Thomas Browne :— 


“Tt is wonderful. I did not dream that he possessed such 
power. Admiring, as I always did, his genial criticism and 





* William Bodham Donne and his Friends. Edited by Cathcrine B. Johnson, 
London: Methuen and Co. [10s. 6d. net.j 
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perception of Beauty, which I believed was unerring, which in him 
seemed more an instinct than anything more artificial, I yet 
believed his mind was rather for the interpretation than the 
creation of Beauty. I joyfully recant my heresy.” 


At the same time Donne is writing to Trench :— 


“What an enchanting family is Kemble’s! Mr. Charles 

Kemble was absent much to my sorrow at the time of my visit, 
but I left Mrs. Kemble with no common feelings of regret. I 
never met with any one whose education and circumstances have 
been necessarily artificial with so young a heart, and such birth- 
freshness of feeling and thought. I think too that his sister 
[Fanny] is his sister by more ties of affinity and worthiness than 
birth and parentage.” 
It was the year of Fanny Kemble’s famous début, the 
appearance in Juliet that retrieved the fortunes of her 
family :—“ Miss Kemble’s ‘ Juliet’ creates such a sensation in 
London that Drury Lane, I understand, is saved from empti- 
ness, and blank cheques, by the overflowing of Covent 
Garden.” In the following year Donne is welcoming the 
sonnets of Charles Tennyson and estimating the writer :— 
“ He has an imagination of the right mould—a strong graft 
on Wordsworth and a fine outgrowth of healthy feeling.” 
J. M. Kemble writes from Cambridge a description of 
Much Ado About Nothing done by “a party of large and 
logger-headed fellow-commoners,” Monckton Milnes playing 
Beatrice, and Hallam—Arthur Hallam—“ and myself setting 
our faces and turning our eyes into stupidity that we might 
present some distant resemblance of Verges and Dogberry.” 

Towards the end of 1830 Donne married his cousin, 
Catherine Hewitt, and necessities of income making him turn 
his mind seriously to literary work, he became a frequent con- 
tributor to reviews. Edward FitzGerald first appears in 1836, 
though he and Donne must have been friends earlier than 
that. FitzGerald stays with the Donnes at Mattishall, and 
Donne writes of him to Trench :— 

“His life and conversation are the most perfectly philosophic 

of any I know. They approach in grand quiescence to some of 
the marvels of contentment in Plutarch. He is Diogenes without 
his dirt. He confesses toso much ease, as to make it a question 
whether if he cannot find, he should not create for himself some 
salutary trouble, and consults me if he should marry, or open a 
Banker’s book. I advise him however to let well alone.” 
Twenty years later, when FitzGerald decided not to leave 
well alone, Donne wrote the news of his marriage to Fanny 
Kemble in a letter which is confessedly an imitation of that 
in which Madame de Sévigné announces the intended marriage 
of La Grande Mademoiselle to the Duc de Lauzun, but 
which is not the less good for being an imitation. It is too 
long to quote as a whole, but for the sake of the glimpse it 
gives by the way of the points at which many matters and 
many people stand at the moment, one extract must be 
allowed :— 

“T am going to affirm, what when rumoured of yore, I have 

often denied ; to contradict my own prophetic soul; to approve in 
a measure what I have repeatedly avowed to be improbable, 
impossible, absurd, out of the way, out of the question, gossip, 
humbug, twaddle—in short, I am now going to announce not— 
that I am come into a fortune, nor that Maurice has been burnt 
at Smithfield, nor that Trench has been hung, instead of the Bell, 
in the new clock-tower, nor that Mrs. 'T'rench has gone off with 
the Bishop of Oxford, nor Mrs. Fairbairn with Charles [Kemble], 
nor enrns indeed that you can fancy or dream, or have ever 
expected or longed for—but simply that Edward Fitzgerald is at 
this moment, or in a very few days or hours will be—‘ Benedict 
the married man.’” 
Then comes the da capo “vous me ferez grand plaisir, si 
vous commencerez par le commencement,” and a description of 
Lucy Barton, whom he as well as FitzGerald have known from 
girlhood; and the writer ends by confessing that “he is not 
(ORE 6 5 win. oe but that both have consulted and concluded 
wisely. May God bless them both, and this I am sure you 
will echo from the bottom of your warm heart.” As every- 
body knows, the sequel showed that they had not “ concluded 
wisely,” and the least sympathetic appearances of FitzGerald 
are those that he makes among his friends when he comes to 
London with his wife soon after marriage. It is pleasanter to 
go back to the beginning, and take him up again in 1837, when 
he is writing to Donne in a vein of apology for having seemed 
to press it upon him as a duty to invite Alfred Tennyson 
to stay with him, Donne, for reasons not given, having, it 
would seem, not wished to invite Tennyson :— 

“ When I spoke to you of inviting him, you comprehend, I am 
sure, the tone in which I did so: half jokingly, not seriously 
desiring you to fulfila duty. Letters look very grave, while all 


mnie 

writing represent the modulations of the voice that i i 
half in jest and half in earnest.” ‘is speaking 
: Here comes a suggestion that one might be more intelligible 
in such moods if one wrote in waving lines, and according! 
the question, “ Why do you not ask Alfred Tennyson to inc 
home P” is written in undulating script, and then FitzGerald 
goes on :— 

“This would at least characterise the wondering and i 

mood of mind in which we often are: in which £ am per: poe 
half my life, I believe. Seriously, however, I think you will be 
much enriched with his acquaintance, and he with yours, and one 
wishes to bind together all good spirits and to dispose an electric 
chain of intelligence throughout the country. But I suppose I 
spoke of this chiefly from an instinctive desire we all have' to 
share good things with those we love.” 
It is this note of full affection, struck repeatedly by one and 
another of the circle of friends in correspondence, that makes 
the book so pleasant. It can hardly be said to yield much in 
the way of good stories, nor any detachable witticisms. But 
it is good talk and good company taroughout. 

From 1852 to 1857, W. B. Donne was librarian to the 
London Library, and lived—as was then the plan of the 
institution—in rooms over the library. He had been a widower 
for some years, and when this appointment was given him he 
left his children under the care of his mother, and brought an 
old housekeeper to take care of him in St. James’s Square. 
He was at the same time acting as Deputy Examiner of 
Plays, in lieu of John Kemble, who was away in Germany. 
When Kemble died he succeeded him in the office of 
Examiner and resigned the librarianship. He found his 
work no sinecure, complaining in the vein—half serious and 
half jesting—which should be represented by the waving type 
that he had fallen upon unhappy days, in which men were 
really expected to do the work of their office :— 

“T am fallen on evil times: Iam paid no more, indeed rather 
less, than my predecessor in the Examinership, but I am set to 
do as much work as the whole series, since there was a censor, 
ever performed. I descend into the bowels of the earth: I mount 
upon such pinnacles as Satan stands on in ‘ Paradise Regained’; 
I inhale evil smells: I cross dangerous places: ‘sometimes I fall 
into the water and sometimes into the fire,’ and all for £500 
a year, besides —— my mind by reading nonsense and 
seer my soul by reading wickedness. And the ‘ Household 

ords’ must take up the parable against me and maintain me 

to be ‘a superannuated spectre.’ I wish the editor or author 
could be enforced to follow me up or down some of the ladders 
and staircases I have recently trodden, and that I were before 
him in one case or behind him in the other. Wouldn’t I fall by 
accident.” 
It was his business to see to the safety of staircases and 
galleries as well as to the expurgating of manuscripts, and he 
took it to heart when a poor “property” man fractured his 
skull by falling from the top of a stone staircase, against the 
construction of which he had protested in vain for years. 
His standard of propriety and the line he drew at profanity 
would leave very few of the plays of our day unmutilated. 
And yet it is difficult to see that the drama has gained much 
either in virility or humour by the change of taste. 





NOVELS. 


THE MASTER-WORD.* 


THouGH the problem dealt with so frankly and courageously 
by Mrs. Hammond in her very interesting novel may in a 
sense lack actuality to home-keeping English readers, it has 
much more than a merely speculative or psychological interest 
for those who are disposed, in the higher sense of the 
phrase, to think Imperially. The colour question has long 
confronted us in all our Colonies and dependencies; it has 
lately assumed momentous significance in South Africa, and 
its tragical aspect in Cape Colony was recently illustrated 
in that powerful but pessimistic romance, Souls in Bondage. 
Mrs. Hammond’s book, however, is animated by a higher 
aim than that of the literary artist. It is obviously not her 
purpose merely to harrow her readers by the realistic 
delineation of the unmerited sufferings of the innocent. 
The story of Elvira Sampson points the terrible evils of 
miscegenation painfully enough; but while it shows how the 
sins of the fathers may be visited on the children, here is no 
gratuitous piling up of misery on the head of the guiltless: 
rather is it the writer’s aim to indicate how the wrong can be 








the while there is a smile on the writer’s lips; nor will lines of 


* The Master-Word: a Story of the South To-day. By L. H. Hammond, 
London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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——— 
at least partially repaired. The main “motive” of the story, 
thanks to the growth of a healthier public opinion, is probably 
no longer typical of the Southern life of to-day; that it was 
once of common occurrence cannot be denied any more 
than that the danger it illustrates has not yet been wholly 


eliminated. 


The story opens dramatically with the meeting between 
Margaret Lawton, while her husband is lying at death's 
door, and his coloured mistress. He recovers, but husband 
and wife are not reconciled until he dies a year or so after- 
wards. Margaret resolves to do her best for the woman’s 
child, who has been deserted by her mother, and Elvira, or 
Viry as she is called, in ignorance of her antecedents is 
brought up as a companion of Margaret's daughter Elizabeth, 
for whom she conceives a passionate admiration. Viry’s 
mother, it is mentioned, was three parts white; but the 
negro strain, though faint, is unmistakable in her child, and 
while treated with perfect kindness by the Lawtons, she is 
regarded as one of the household rather than of the family, and 
educated at a coloured school. The discovery of phosphate 
mines in the neighbourhood converts an agricultural into 
an industrial district, and brings about a great influx of 
“mean” whites and coloured miners. Schools are started, and 
Viry is appointed a teacher in a school for negro children. 
The tragedy of her position, however, is this: that, believing 
herself to be a white woman, she has an invincible dislike 
and contempt for the coloured folk among whom her lot is 
chiefly cast. Furthermore, being ignorant of her parentage, 
and consequently unable to realise the extent of her indebted- 
ness to Margaret, she misinterprets the coldly correct attitude 
of her benefactress, and regards her with a certain amount of 
gullen resentment. Her attitude of rebellion against her lot 
—that of a beautiful, well-educated young woman “shut up 
to lifelong association with unkempt negro children ”’—is 
vividly expressed in the following searching passage :— 


“She might have borne that, she felt, if it had come to her of 
her own free choice. She had been quick to see and to appreciate 
the unselfish devotion which had moved her white teachers to 
spend themselves for an alien and inferior race: she could have 
done that, too. But to her, she thought bitterly, even the 
comfort of sacrifice was denied. She was to spend herself, not 
because a higher nature freely bent to the burdens and ignorance 
of a lower one, but because, being a negro, she belonged with 
negroes, and earned her bread among her kind as a matter of 
course. And yet she was white, she was white! She clenched 
her hands with a tearless groan. Why had this curse come upon 
her? It did not fall on every mongrel, she told herself once 
more, in voiceless misery. ‘There had been mulatto girls at 
school—plenty of them; but they were not like her. The sight 
of them had always sent a sick chill to her heart, as it might to 
a cripple’s heart to see another deformity like his own; but she 
had nerved herself, again and again, to speak to one and another 
of them of these awful things, and they had scarcely understood 
her at all. They were proud of their white blood, many of them, 
and of the superior intelligence with which it had dowered them. 
They were more or less contemptuous of their black associates, 
but after all it was a kindly, tolerant contempt; and so long as 
they were allowed to lead they did not object to a black 
following. They had the white blood, but it merely served 
to quicken the black nature; while for her the black blood 
had poisoned a white woman’s life. She had not understood 
it as a child. She had puzzled herself over her anger at 
the attempts at intimacy of her coloured playmates. She had 
wondered why Mrs. Lawton could be so friendly with people, the 
mere sight of whom made her bristle with antipathy. But 
slowly, with years of silent pondering and suffering, the dreadful 
truth had been made clear. They knew Mrs. Lawton was white: 
she knew it: and she could afford from her height to stoop to the 
lowly friends who looked up to her in admiration, and who would 
never dream of themselves crossing the line which her condescen- 
sion might overstep. But if they had not understood that she 
was white! If they had treated her as an equal; if their women 
had dared to caress her, or their men to look admiration—Viry 
set her teeth with a quick intaking of her breath. Oh, she 
loathed them, she loathed them! And this.grand lady, with her 
beauty, her gentle ways, her easy willingness, not to assert her 
superiority, her apparent indifference to her praises in all men’s 
mouths—she hated her, too. It was easy enough for her to visit 
the depths occasionally, in the most beautiful and becoming 
raiment, and to dispense here and there a drop of her surfeit of 
ease and comfort, that all that dark underworld might chant her 
praises and adore! It was easy enough, apparently, from her 
rose-crowned heights, to calmly thrust another, her fellow in 
blood and brain, into that black pit of misery, and complacently 
expect her to be happy there and to give thanks for her pleasant 
lot. The hypocrisy of it, the sheer brute callousness of this 
modern saint !” 


The isolation of her position is aggravated by lack of com- 
panionship. ‘She would not go near the negro churches, 








and while she would have been admitted to the gallery of any 
of the white churches, she would not go as an inferior.” To 
make matters worse, Viry cherishes an entirely unrequited 
affection for a young mine-manager who is desperately in 
love with Bess Lawton, and only endures Viry because of her 
devotion to his idol. When finally Bess, after long flouting 
of her faithful suitor, is conquered by his constancy and 
heroism, the cup of Viry's humiliation and misery brims 
over, She upbraids and insults her mistress, and tries to 
take her own life. Margaret, on her side, not only rescues 
the poor girl, but makes a further sacrifice of pride and 
tells her the whole truth as to her parentage. This 
act of confidence conquers Viry, and the new knowledge 
of Margaret’s grief reconciles her to the life of effort and 
sacrifice against which she had previously rebelled. 

Such in bare outline is the plot of a story which, if not 
entirely convincing, is marked by intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of the colour problem in the South and animated 
by a fine spirit of humanity and justice. If, as the preface 
declares, the purpose of the book faithfully represents the 
thoughts and hopes of the South, the outlook is more 
reassuring than we are sometimes led to suppose. But we 
may note that throughout the story the attitude of the men, 
even the best of them, argues a lower standard of tolerance 
and consideration than that of their womankind, and that 
the segregation of the races is plainly indicated as the best 
solution of the difficulty. 





The Tyranny of the Dark. By Hamlin Garland. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—This book is concerned with the spiritualistic 
manifestations of a young girl medium. The accounts of the 
séances at which she “sits” (to use the proper cant phrase) are 
well managed, and the reader is finally deeply interested by the 
question as to whether she is being controlled by the hypnotic 
suggestions of the living or by supernatural forces. Unfortunately, 
just as the mystery seems to be on the point of solution the book 
ends abruptly, and we are left to surmise the author’s intentions, 
instead of having them presented in detail. The spiritualistic 
clergyman who performs the part of the villain of the piece has 
certainly the courage to risk all on the accuracy of his own 
opinions. When he finds his power over the girl waning he 
comnuits suicide, it is to be supposed with the object of controlling 
her more effectually from beyond the grave. The book is a by 
no means unsuccessful attempt to make modern spiritualism the 
key on which the whole action of a novel turns. The heroine 
who is constantly “under control” is as attractive as can be 
expected in the circumstances, and the author may at any rate 
be congratulated on his ingenious treatment of an abnormal 
theme. 

The Wise Woods. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—The adjective by which Mrs. Dudeney describes the woods 
can certainly not be applied to Vashti, the heroine of this novel, 
who is about as foolish a young person as it is possible to con- 
ceive. It will of course be conceded that the circumstances of 
Vashti’s parentage were against her, the union of an enthusiastic 
and ritualistic clergyman and a gipsy girl straight out of a 
caravan not being likely to result in a child which would turn 
out a model of wisdom. The commonplace reader will find the 
novel rather puzzling, as there is a considerable amount of doubt 
as to what the Church which plays a great part in the develop- 
ment of some of the characters really is. When the hero remarks 
that he has not attended High Mass “for years,” a feeling of 
great bewilderment will overtake any reader who remembers that 
the heroine is the daughter of a married clergyman. The Church, 
as is proved by internal evidence, is meant to be the same all 
through the book, but what that Church may be only Mrs. 
Dudeney can tell. In spite of some pleasant descriptions of the 
wild life of the open air, there is a decidedly unpleasant flavour 
about the whole novel, which culminates in a most disagreeable 
catastrophe at the end. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF LEICESTER. 

Records of the Borough of Leicester. Edited by Mary Bateson. 
Revised by W. H. Stevenson, M.A., and Archdeacon Stocks. 
Vol. III. (Cambridge University Press. 25s. net.)—This volume 
carries on the history of Leicester for something less than a 
century (1509-1603). The first record is a very comprehensive 
pardon of all offences committed by burgesses of Leicester, from 
murder downwards,—all boroughs in the kingdom were similarly 
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favoured. The second is a levy ravdnuel for the Scottish War. 
How many went we do not know,’but two years afterwards we 
find the town covenanting with one Thomas Baker to horse and 
harness himself for 13s. 4d., with 20s. more if he were called 
upon to serve. A little later on we have the Chamberlain’s 
account of rents received, amounting to £38 15s. 8d., diminished 
by £1 2s. 6d. for quit rents. Presents of wine account for 
£1 6s.10d. Among the recipients figure Lord Shrewsbury (spelt 
in one place “ Asshrouysbury”), Lord Hastings (he was the 
patron of the town), and the “Chanons at the High Crosse.” 
These last had “x galons of gasgon wyne” at 6s. 8d. (8d. per 
gallon). The authorities were careful that the bakers should 
bake good bread, whether for the well-to-do or the poor,—the 
latter had an article made of rye and the bran of wheat. Ale 
also was to be “good holsome,” and all measures were to be 
“broght before Mr. Meyre.” In 1522 comes an order from the 
King to put into sure custody “persons and goodis” of French- 
men, Britons, and “all other the French Kinge’s subgiettes.” In 
the same year we find that the brewers were to sell ale at 1d. the 
gallon (13 as 12). In 1523 the town lends to the “ Kyng’s 
grace” £60 8s., which the King promises to repay. So we pass 
on, coming on every page on items full of interest. One of the 
most curious is the story of an election of a burgess to Parlia- 
ment in 1601. The Earl of Huntingdon (of the Hastings family) 
desired the town to choose two candidates named Bromley and 
Heyrick, and particularly cautioned them against one Belgrave,— 
he hopes. “that all, from the best to the meanest, will oppose 
him.” Nevertheless, Belgrave succeeded. He came to a meeting 
dressed in “a blewe coate with a bull’s head”—the Earl’s badge 
and livery—protested that he “ bemoned his former undewtifull 
carriage,” and when asked for his recommendation, pointed to his 
“coate and cognizance.” Students of English social life are 
greatly obliged to the editor and her helpers for this carefully 


prepared volume. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ]} 








Twenty-one Years of Corporate Life at Edinburgh University. 
By J. ©. Macpherson, M.A. (The Darien Press, Edinburgh.) 
—In 1884, when the Tercentenary Festival of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity was celebrated, the students formed a Representative 
Council. This body received the sanction of the Legislature five 
years later. This year it “came of age,” and celebrated its 
majority by a dinner, and by commissioning this record of its 
history. Evidently it takes itself—and is quite right in taking 
itself—seriously. It represents the students in matters affecting 
their interests ; it promotes social life and academic unity ; and 
it is the authorised means of communication—here the legislative 
sanction comes in—with the ruling body. It has the right to 
petition the Senatus Academicus on “any matter touching the 
teaching and discipline of the University”; such petition may be 
dealt with either by the Senate or sent on to the University Court. 
It is evident that there are large opportunities for the action of 
the Representative Council both in its general and its particular 
functions. Mr. Macpherson, who is a Past President of the 
Council—the Council has three Presidents, on the model of 
the three Consuls of France, one being First President— 
has done excellent service to the body which he represents. 
His narrative fully explains the past and the present of 
the Council, and suggests large hopes for the future. It 
would be an excellent thing if the example so set were 
extensively followed. “Almost all the British Universities,” we 
ate told, “have done so”; nothing, however, as far as we know, 
at all resembling the action which Mr. Macpherson records has 
taken place in England. We heartily wish that it may not be 
long delayed. There is plenty of energy which now displays 
itself in irregular ways, but might be made to do useful work. 
May the movement when it takes a definite form and attains a 
definite result be as fortunate in its vates sacer as Edinburgh 
has been! 


Talks with Lay Preachers. By Robert F. Horton, D.D. (A. Melrose. 
1s. net.)—Dr. Horton gives excellent counsel in this little book. 
So, indeed, he should; he is a great preacher himself, and he “has 
heard all the great English preachers of the last thirty years” 
(does this period include his life at Oxford?) But we do not 
quite understand who these “lay preachers” are. They are not 
students, for they are “comrades with their hearers during the 
week.” And yet they must be “students” in the general sense 
of the word, for they will have to assimilate, among other things, 


cra, 
“talks” appear, as far as we can judge, to have been held with 
actual classes. Our idea of a layman who is to fulfil Dr. Horton’s 
ideal is of a very uncommon man intensely spiritual and intellec, 
tually able to dispense with training. If Dr. Horton can find a 
“great company” of such men—very good. With our present 
experience, we prefer that the preacher, like those who minister 
to other wants of man, should be set apart for his work, 


Ehnasya, 1904. By W.M. Flinders Petrie. (Egypt Explora. 
tion Fund. 25s.)—Ehnasya (the ancient Herakleopolis) had 
been partially explored some thirteen years before by Dr. 
Naville. Still, much was left to be discovered by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and his associate, Mr. Currelly. This forms tho 
subject of the present volume. Ehnasya was occupied by human 
habitations for a very long period, going back as far as the First 
Dynasty. No remains, however, have been discovered earlier 
than the twelfth. On the other hand, objects are found belonging 
to as late a time as the eighth century of our era. There is 
indeed a supplementary volume, also appearing under tho care of 
Professor Petrie, entitled Roman Ehnasya. The results of the 
exploration are figured in these two memoirs (numbered 26th with 
a supplement). The most important find was a gold statuette of 
the Twenty-third Dynasty. It represents the ram-headed god 
Hershef, and is a fine bit of work artistically, though belonging 
to a decadent period. Historically it is important because it is g 
hitherto unknown cartouche, that of King Nefer-ka-ra, who 
grandiloquently describes himself as King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. He was really a vassal of the Ethiopian power. The 
figure is about two and half inches in height, and is described ag 
the “finest statuette yet known.” Professor Petrie conjectures 
that it was hung round the neck of the great statue in tho 
Temple. 


The Constitution of Norway. By H. L. Braekstad. (D. Nutt, 
1s. 6d. net.)—This “Historical and Political Survey” is a 
seasonable publication. It is written, as may be supposed, 
from the Norwegian point of view; no one could deny that 
the arguments brought forward in favour of the Norwegian 
contentions are very powerful. With these matters, however, 
we are not directly concerned, save that it is important to 
have the case set forth by a well-informed writer. Tho 
crucial point is the demonstration of the futility of such a 
union as that between Sweden and Norway. Sooner or 
later, separation becomes inevitable. The Russian danger 
to Scandinavia is not increased by the approaching separation of 
the two countries. If Russia should seize an Atlantic port, and 
Europe fail to intervene, Sweden alone or with Norway would be 
equally helpless. But the case of England and Ireland is wholly 
different. 


A Bibliography of Books on Cards and Gaming. By Frederic 
Jessel. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The list which Mr. Jessel 
has compiled extends to between seventeen hundred and eighteen 
hundred items, many, of course, being new editions. Whist as 
yet holds the pride of place, claiming a hundred and ninety-eight 
items; but bridge bids fair to surpass it. The first text-book 
on whist was written (by Hoyle) in 1742; bridge did not 
make its appearance till 1886, when a book entitled “ Biritch, or 
Russian Whist,’ was published. Since that time there have 
appeared fifty-four treatises or periodical articles dealing with it, 


The Golf Year-Book. Edited by John L. Low. (Nisbet and Co, 
3s. 6d.)—After the usual “ Rules,” “ Etiquette ,” and “ Decisions,” 
we have an essay from the editor entitled “A Plea for a Simpler 
Rule.” Of this we will quote only a concluding sentence: “It 
would be happier for golf if we would only remember that tho 
true good is in the playing of the game, not in the winning.” 
Nothing could be more admirable. How is the principle to be 
enforced? Well, it cannot be enforced ; all that can be done is to 
decline to play with those who show that they value the prize 
more than the play. After this we have a “ Golfer’s Calendar” 
(May-December, 1905) and the Directory of Golf Clubs (these 
may be reckoned at something like fifteen hundred in number, 
London, with about five millions of population, having seventy- 
four clubs, and Edinburgh, with about a twenticth part, nearly 
one hundred and twenty). Then we have details of clubs on the 
Continent and in America,—these latter number about two 
hundred and eighty. A golfer’s “Who’s Who” in two divisions, 
professional and amateur, follows, and then various descrip- 
tions of matches in the past season. 


More Cricket Songs. By Norman Gale. (Alston Rivers. 2s. 
net.)—Mr. Gale’s lively Muse is always welcome. Possibly she 
is overmuch given to improvising. A little more consideration, 





Canon Driver’s “Introduction to the Old Testament.” And the 


‘a little more correction, would not be out of place. The bard 
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must remember that what may be sung multo cum plausu, at a 
Juncheon in the tent, or a dinner when the season is beginning 
or ended, may not please as much in the cold light of a reviewer's 
library table. We shall not, however, trouble our readers with 
any criticisms. Here is a specimen of Mr. Gale’s work when he 
js at his best, and, indeed, the theme is one to give inspiration :— 


“ Ah, for some kingly match in Town, 
To give the scene its fitting ode, Sir! 
Could Pindar fire the athletic lyre, 
A truant from his bright abode, Sir, 
How would he chant the Chief heroic, 
The trundler’s hope become zeroic, 
The drives from liberal shoulders penned 
‘The changing history of the Board ! 
Long may the champion’s pith be scored 
In figures leaping on the Board! 


Strong in the arms as Hercules, 

For club, a bat within his hand, Sir, 
Behold him there, the foe’s despair, 
Persuade the bowling to the stand, Sir! 
What if some wrinkles now take leases 
Upon his brow? He's used to creases! 
And, young in muscle, still can laugh 

At fifty on Time’s Telegraph. 

This Toast, good comrades, let us quaff— 
Three figures on his Telegraph !”’ 


It was written, we may remark, for Mr. W. G. Grace’s fiftieth 
birthday. 








Towards a Social Policy. (Speaker Publishing Company. 1s. and 
9s, net.) We commend this pamphlet to the notice of our readers, 
not as accepting all its “suggestions for constructive reform,” 
but because it discusses various questions of supreme importance 
to the welfare of the nation and expresses opinions which have a 
right to be heard. It is to be wished that its tone were more 
judicial. How significant is this. The writer hopes that the 
“now President of the Board of Agriculture” will “aggrandise 
it” Very good; too many of the enactments with which it is 
concerned have remained a dead letter. But what follows? He 
“must aggrandise it as widely, though not as unwisely, as 
Mr. Chamberlain aggrandised the Colonial Office.” It is “ King 
Charles’s head” over again. Generally, we think, the writers of 
these papers do not see that there are two sides to a question. 
One proposal is that the labourer is to have “an independent 
footing in a house of his own.” Take the case of a sheep farm 
(we presume that all farms are not to be divided up into small 
holdings). On the eve of the lambing season the shepherd goes 
on strike, or in some way makes himself impossible. He has the 
only available cottage, and he cannot be turned out of it. What 
is the farmer to do? Of course the man cannot. go on very long 
without wages; but he can go on long enough to destroy the 
flock and ruin the farmer. 


Correggio at Parma. By Selwyn Brinton. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 2s. and 2s. 6d.)—This is the fifth in the series entitled 
“The Renaissance in Italian Art,” and now appears in a second 
edition with some additional plates. Its main subject is indi- 
cated by the title ; but it also gives a vigorous sketch of the rule 
of the house of Este at Ferrara, and there is an account of the 
artistic school of this city and of Parma. The illustrations 
number twenty-four, the gem among them being, we think, the 
“Dead Christ,” by Francia (in the National Gallery). Francia 
learnt his art from Ferrara, but his life was chiefly lived at 
Bologna. 


New Epirions.—A School Manual of English Grammar. By 
Theophilus D. Hall, M.A. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.) In 
“Macmillan’s Illustrated Pocket Scott” (Macmillan and Co., 
2s, net), Waverley, the first of an edition of the “ Waverley 
Novels” to be concluded in twenty-five volumes. Similar 
“Tilustrated Pocket” editions of Dickens and Thackeray are 
commenced with the Pickwick Papers and Vanity Fair, to be 
contained in fourteen and seven volumes respectively. Taken 
from the Enemy. By Henry Newbolt. (Chattoand Windus. 1s.) 
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Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 








INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norre-Mi.ter, J.P. 
By SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | aii Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed ‘T'rade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO., Ltd, 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


TO THE KING. 


ANN 


WRANT-WATIC. 





GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 

Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wigmore STREEt, W. 


(Sample pair, 








Now Ready Post Frec. 


HAMPTON S 
NEW CATALOGUE OF CARPETS 


E 214, Illustrated in Colours 
This Book illustrates the best of the 1905 Spring Season 
creations in Carpets, and demonstrates the fact that it is not 
possible to secure elsewhere values in high-class floor coverings 
equivalent to those now obtainable at HAMPTONS, 
TASTEFUL CARPETS. 
To any reader who desires to secure the best value now 
obtainable in Carpets HAMPTONS will be glad to send a copy 
of this Catalogue, E 214, together with a Competitive Estimate 
and Samples of Carpets for Comparison. 
HAMPTON & SONS, Lid., Carpet Manufacturers, 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——=<———— 


Alexander (W.), The I.ife Insurance Company, cr 8vo ...(S. Appleton) net 6/0 
Andrews (8S. J.), Man and the Incarnation, cr 8VO ............... (Putnam) net 6/0 
Archives of the Middlesex Hospital, Vol. V., 8vo .. ..(Macmillan) net 5 
Ashe (S. W.), Electric Railways, cr 8V0.........css00sssseeseeeeee (Constable) net 10/6 
Balmforth (R.), The New Testament in the Light of the Higher Criticism, 
(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
. M. Valois: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Dent) 60 
Bennet (KR. A.), For the White Christ : a Story, cr 8vo .. (Putnam) 6/0 
Burbidge (F. W.), The Book of the Scented Garden, ers (Lane) net 2/6 
Burleigh (B.), Empire of the East, cr 8V0 ...............00000 (Chap nan & Hall) 6,0 
NS SE, NG nc ccousccsccncensdnnnsasescoseseencesncenive (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Dawson (S. E.), The St. Lawrence Basin and its Border Lands, 8vo 

(Lawrence & Bullen) 7/6 












Deane (M.), The Little Neighbour: a Novel, cr 8v0 ............+ (J. Murray) 6/0 
De Marchi (E:), Demetrio Pianelli: a Novel, cr 8V0..........00cese0e00se0e (Dent) 6/ 

Drummond (W. H.), The Voyageur, and other Poens, cr 8vo(Putnam) net 5/0 
Dryhurst Py eds MOREL, AOIIG 5.0 vcccsvecsonesessensning sootsvsetoes (Methuen) net 2/6 


“~—_ {F.), A Practical Treatise on besos wena at _s Hot Water, cr 
ke (Spon) net 8/6 
Elliott (M. Ng The Husband ‘Hunter: ‘a “Novel, cr 800... ic eonsanannauacee (Simpkin) 3/6 
Fairlee (J. A.), Tue National Administration of the United States of 
America, 8vo .. ns ...(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Fletcher (J. 8.), “Grand Relations : a Nov el, cr 8v0..... (Unwin) 6/0 
Forbes (A. R.). Gaelic Names of Beasts, 2 parts.. .(Gurney & Jackson) net 12/6 
Forbes (Lady H.), It’s a Way ‘hey Have inthe Army, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 6/0 
Furniss (H.), Poverty Bay : a Novel, cr 8vo.. aabresiieiaess * & Hall) 6/ 
Gissing (G.), Will Warburton: a Novel, er 8v0.. ..(Constable) 6/0 
Gordon (Julien), Poems, 12mo ...... “6. Appleton) — 3/6 
Graham (J.), Practical Track and 3 
Greenwood (J.), Among the Cranks, cr 8vo ...... get} 3/6 
Grifliths (A.), The Passenger from Cals nis, cr 8vo . .(Nash) 6/0 
Hazlitt (W. C.), Man Considered in Relation to God and a ‘Church, 8vo 
Reeves) 6/0 
Hemming (H. B.), Practical Guide to the Law of Patents (Waterlow) net 6/0 
Hidden Treasures at the National Gallery, imp.8vo(Pall Mall Magazine) net 5/0 
Home (G.), The Evolution of an English Town, 8vo ....... (Dent) net — “ 
Howard (K.), Love in June, er 8vo ........ puapeeeee Maisie & — 
Hume (F.), ‘The Scarlet Bat: a Novel, EDU seco ascccacicae (F. V. White) eo 
Imray (J. C.), The Pilot’s Guide for the River Thames and the Strait of 
ver, 8vo.. ..(Imray & Laurie) 5/0 
Kennedy (M. LB: ¥ St. John the Baptist, “and other Poems.. iueee? net 2/6 
Macquoid (K. S.), A Village Chronicle, cr 8vo .. .. .(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Mayo (W. H.), Trinity House, London, Past and “Present, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
nang (A. M.), I Charge You Both: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
More (P. E. ), Shelburne Essays: Second Series, cr 8VO ....... (Putnam) net 5/0 
My Garden in the City of Gardens, cr 8VO ..........sscsecesseesesesseeseenees (Lane) 6/0 
Osterhout (W, J. V.), Experiments with Plants, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Ottley (R. L. y The Religion of Israel, cr 8vo ....... ..(Camb. Univ. Press) 4/0 
Phipson (C. B.), Britain’s Destiny : Growth or Decay ? 8vo. ..(Cassell) 3/6 
Pollock (D.), The Shipbuilding Industry, cr 8vo .... od .(Methuen) net 2/6 
Prelini (C.), Earth and Rock Excavation, roy 8vo ...... .(Lockwood) net 16/ 
St. Catherine of Siena as Seen in her Letters, cr 8vo «..(Dent) net 6 
Scalen (K.), Stories and Essays, cr 8vo .. (Drane) 3 
Schneider (N. H.), Electrical Instruments and Testing, cr 8vo.. (Spon) net 4, 
Shiel (M. P.), The Yellow Wave, cr 8vo ..... vesees (Ward & Lock) 6 
Stimson (H. A.), The Right Life, and How to ‘Live it, ‘cr 8vo . .(S.S.U.) net 3 
Syrett (N.), The Day’s Journey :.a Novel, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6 
Tennant (W. J.), The Compound Engine, cr 8vo... pL —— net 2/ 
Tilton (D.), My Lady Laughter, cr 8vo.. 6 
Times History of the War in South Africa, 1899- 1902, Vol. ‘Tt 0 
Truth about Man (The), by « Spinster, cr 8vo . (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Tschudi (M.), Maria Sophia, Queen of Naples, 8vo0... *Sounenschein) 7/6 
16 
0/6 
6/0 
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roy net 21/ 


Vardon (H.), The Complete Golfer, SV0.........0000008 ; .....(Methuen) net 10, 
Wharton (E. ), Italian Backgrounds, 8vo... ed .(Maemillan) net 1 
Wynne (M.), The Temptation of Philip Carr, : CF BVO -sessees (Sonnenschein ) 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








EsTABLISHED 1824. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 4 MILLIONS Sterling. 
£597,415. 


BONUS DIVIDED, 1902 aes see ar 


TO SHARE IN NEXT BONUS, 
Apply now or before June 30th to 














Chief Office: 15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE Head f North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS ExcEED £12,500,000. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, _ 
ee 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GuINRas, 
PAGO ccccceccccsccsce eoeeeee+ £12 12 0| NarrowColumn (Thirdof Pac 
Half- -Page (Column) eecsevee 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ., se ee) ° ; 8 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column...” li : 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83, 0 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page....s.esseeeee+ £16 16 O| Inside Page ..............., £1414 9 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of p: age, 168. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms ; net. 


Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- 


Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly, 
6....014 3....0 7 9 








Including postage to bined part of the United 
Kingdom .eccccccccrccccccccccccccscccccs £1 8 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. seveseeee 1:12 6....016 8....0 8 Q 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 





The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be sent on or 


before Saturday, June 3rd, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A,, 
6th May, 1905. Recistrar, 


Heist COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the Normal Department (Men), 
a - the Department for the Training of Men Teachers for Secondary 

chools. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
ap’ —e with testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, June 
3 J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A, 

Hay a 1905. "Registrar, 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a MATHEMATICAL MASTER anda 
CLASSICAL MASTER. £200 non-resident. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LGIERS. —Owing to the Retirement of Dr. William 
Thomson, there is a VACANCY in Mustapha Supérieur for a duly 
qualified BRITISH PRACTITIONER holding the necessary French diploma, 
or willing to obtain the same during the next six months.—For particulars 
address till July 8th, Rev. E. ARKWRIGHT, Telemly, Mustapha, Algiers; 
or afterwards, 36 Seymour Street, London, W. 


YMNASTIC and GAMES MISTRESSES OPEN for 
ENGAGEMENT. Certified to Teach: Swedish gymnastics, hockey, 
cricket, net ball, dancing, swimming, elementary physiology and hygiene; and 
to practice massage and remedial movements.—Apply, the PRINCIPAL, 
Physical Training College, Halesowen. 


ry\O HEAD-MASTERS or HOUSE-MASTERS at Public 

Schools.—A GRADUATE of Oxford or Cambridge, with experience in 
the working of a Public School and with capital at command, may hear of a 
GOOD OPENING by applying to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Scholastic Associa- 
tion, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Keplies will be treated as 
strictly confidential. 


XFORD GRADUATE DESIRES PRIVATE TUTOR- 


SHIP; good Classics, Maths., and Modern Lang: ages; successful 
Soe recommended. —Write, *“* BACHELOR,” c/o Willing’s, 162 Picca- 


dilly, W. v. 
VRANSFER of HIGH-CLASS GIRLS’ BOARDING 
21 Boarders (Fees 


SCHOOL in fashionable South Coast Health Resort. 
from £60-£80). Annual receipts over £2,200. Average net profits over £600, 
The low sum of £1,300 expected for Lease, Goodwill, Furniture, &c. The 
latter is valued at £700.—For further information apply Mr. TRUMAN, 
Educational Agent, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—PREPARATORY DAY 
SCHOOL for Children of the Upper Classes, under 12, with Kinder- 
garten. Principal retiring through ill-health. Books open to inspection, and 
fall introduction given. Suitable for a lady experienced with boys.—Apply, 
Miss" LOUISA 1 BROUGH, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


- AKES.—FURNISHED VICARAGE to LET, adjoining 
RYDAL MOUNT grounds, the residence of Wordsworth, and over- 
looking the lake. July, August, September, or part. Coaches pass drive gate 
to station and all parts of district. Golf, ? mile; seven bedrooms, bathroom 
(h. and ce.) ; furnished artistically. Rent, 12 guineas a week, with 2 servants, 
plate, linen.—Address, VICAR, Rydal, Ambleside. 


ry\ENBY.—FURNISHED HOUSE, for July, August, and 

September ; five minutes from sea, post- office, station, Parish and Roman 
Catholic Churches ; within 15 of tennis and golf clubs; double hall, py 
drawing-room, dining- -room, five bedrooms, “ae lavatories, usual offices ; 
servants and linen if wished.—Address, “A.C. P By * clo John Hart, 6 ‘Arundel 
Street, Strand. 


OLIDAY QUARTERS, for large family or party of 
Bachelors.—TO LET, FURNISHED, for August and part September, 
LARGE HOUSE; 3 acres of grounds, 4 reception, 10 bedrooms ; 2 tennis lawns ; 
golf, fishing, otter hunting, cricket ; 500 feet above sea level; close to moors. 
—A. H. DAVIS, M.A., Ilkley, Yorks. 


} OME IN LONDON HOUSE.—Doctor, University 

degree, married, living in commodious house West Ena Square, can 
offer bedroom, with sole use ground-floor sitting-room, to LADY wishing 
home in London. Three servants kept; only one resident guest contem- 
plated. — first by letter to Dr. A., care of Mr. Carter, 1 Porchester 
Gardens, W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
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THE 


OoUNTY OF ONDON. 
C THE GROCERS’ SCHOOL, HACKNEY DOWNS, N.E. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of Head-Master of the Grocers’ Secondary Day School for Boys, 
cl 


3, N.E. 
en * be appointed must be a Graduate of a University in the 
United Kingdom or the British Possessions, and his name must be on the 
Teachers’ Register. | : orl ; 3 : 
The appointment will be subject to six months’ written notice on either side 
for its termination at any time, and to any conditions which may be inserted 
the Board of Education in the scheme governing the foundation which is 


June $, ] 905.] 





———— 
—_ 


by : : 
sgent in course of preparation. | : : ; 
ES person appointed will be required to give his whole time to tho duties of 


the office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions 
attaching to appointments in the Council’s service, particulars of which are 
contained in the form of application. 

The salary will be not less than £700 a year. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from tho 
Clerk of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
8,W.; or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica- 
tions must be sent in so as to be received not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday 
the 15th day of June, 1905, must be addressed to the CLERK of the Council 
Eiueation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., and must be accompanied by 
copies of not more than six recent testimonials, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be hetd to be a disqualification 
for appointment. Cc. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
L.C.C. Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
26th May, 1905. 


OLVERHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
AMENDED NOTICE. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the ILEAD-MASTERSHIP of this 
School, which will be vacant at the end of the forthcoming Summer Term. 

The School is a First-Grade Secondary School and is regulated by a Scheme 
of the Charity Commissioners, 

The School is beautifully situated on the rural (or Shropshire) side of the 
Town, and the site of the buildings with the Head-Master's house, grounds. 
playgrounds, and cricket field occupy a site of about 12 acres. The number of 
boys on the School register averages about 200. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University within the British 
Empire. The annual stipend will be cither a fixed sum of £400, together with 
head-money calculated on a scale of not less than £1 nor more than 3s. 
for each boy in the School, or entirely a fixed sum, as may be agreed upon by 
the Governors. ‘The Head-Master will be expected to take in boarders; there 
is accommodation for 30 (present number about 20), and he will be required to 
reside in the private residence attached to the School. 

Applications, with 6 copies thereof, and 6 copies of not more than four 
recent testimonials, must be sent in not later than June 14th. together with the 
names of four persons from whom personal application may be made. 

Original testimonials arc not to be sent until asked for. Personal canvass 
of the Governors will disqualify. 

Copies of the Scheme, Prospectus, and such further particulars as applicants 
may desire may be obtained from 
NEVE, CRESSWELL, and SPARROW, 

Solicitors, Wolverhampton, 
Clerks to the Governors. 


) RIDING EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRES. 


A PRINCIPAL TEACHER and TWO ASSISTANT TEACHERS are 
REQUIRED for the two Pupil Teachers’ Centres which it is proposed to open 
in September next. One of these Centres will be in Hull and the other in 
Driffield, each Centre providing instruction for about 75 Students in prepara- 
tion for the King’s Scholarship or equivalent Examinations. The Teachers 
appointed will be women. and they will be required to teach in Hull in the first 
half of the week and at Driffie’'d in the second half, two and half days at each 
Centre, The Salary of the Principal Teacher will be £200 per annum, and that 
of the Assistants from £130 to £150. Travelling expenses between Hull and 
Driffield will be allowed in each case.—Applications must be made upon 
special forms, which with copies of three recent testimonials should be 
received not later than June 2lst by the CLERK of the Education Authority, 


County Hall. Beverley. 
UTTERWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of 
HEAD-MASTER. He will be required to enter upon his duties in September 
next. 

The School is ‘*dual”; at present about 50 pupils. Minimum Salary £200, 
with good house and grounds, 

Accommodation for Boarders. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned 
on or before 26th June next. 

THO. C. BODYCOTE, Clerk to the Goverrors. 
Lutterworth, 25th May, 1905, 


| leaned GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


Selection will be made on or after 15th July next for a VACANCY in the 
GRADE of ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. Candidates should address 
the UNDER SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA, India Office, London, 
8.W., from whom particulars can be obtained regarding qualifications and 
other conditions of appointment. 

Preliminary notice is also given that in 1906 there will be at least ONE 
more VACANCY, for which applications should be made in July, 1906, 

India Office, London, 27th May, 1905. 
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T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY, 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
pt prone on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard to 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent owe for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. perannum. TERM BEGAN MAY 5th. 

Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific ‘'eachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physioloxy, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplicd with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games.. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c. 


r\HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Por the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics. 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. ‘his is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large city, attend- 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


rNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A voatdentiel College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cér- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Bursarics of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


| aiaalianne COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. first year, £28 7s. second 
and third years, aud an Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, both 
tenable for three years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to 
be held at the College on June 28th and 29th. 

Forms of Entry must be returned before June 12th. 

For further information apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 

9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George's 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NELLD. 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
































POLEESTONE —-Mics ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
J Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


OLKESTONE.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 
MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters, Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters wilt receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &c.—PRINCIPAL, Bramptou Down, Grimstone Avenue. 


ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


rn ANNE'S, FOXCOMBE (part of Boar’s Hill), near 
We _Oxford.—VACANCIES in the above Home School, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All Educational advantages. Delicate 
children receive special care. Position specially advantageous, being over 
500 feet above the sea level. Nice garden, double tennis lawns, hockey grounds. 
—For particulars, apply SISTER IN CHARGE. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACU.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 























Linthwaite, Windermere. 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 
_Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 





Bae rng SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Musie and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnustic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations, Recoguised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, MA. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Prinei- 
pals: C, E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARKETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which ‘will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopeued on May Sth. 
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| HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &., may be obtained by sprlionticn to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon, Sec., 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fz £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Furr £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


U DOR B.A: Te Dh SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS., 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages, 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sexier, F'.R.S. (Science); W. Hatt GrirFin, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.); H. E. Maupen, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (History) ; M. Huevenet 
(French); Dr. Sterrat (German); C. JErram, M.A. (*‘ Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapgav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); George MaGrats#, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pau. Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—Terricxk Wittiams, R.I. Also large Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres. 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. ‘'he LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 




















A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £50 a year, tenable for two years. is now 
open.—For particulars, apply to Miss BARTLETT, or to the SECRETARY. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

T LEONARDS UNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER. 
i HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for 
oys under 14 years of age on June 11th, 1905, will be competed for on the 
8rd, 4th, and 5th of next July. An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on Wednesday, July 19th, at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY. 
\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 
The BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army subjects, Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 

INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. JUNIOR 

SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, Five Boarding- 
houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTF®, 
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HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, sed tha eal 
of i Camegie Duntermiise zroat, ‘ pices 
e course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hyoj 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics pein, 
eerie eatin snes ss i 
sidence for Women Students wi opened at the same ti 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADATR RODENTS, 0 ne ane ae 
specially qualifi ic will devote his whole ti 
the College. mo to the work of 
age ind eddenes and 5 Ne ne rind goye 
or particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physi raining 
College, Dunfermline, Scotland. > ne a 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

_ LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

— French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations if 
esired. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls, 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough} 
ood education. Special attention to development of character. —Principa 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered) 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. r 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
‘teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
he pe en the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others, 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATR, 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles, 
Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf, and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forestg 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &. (Special aa Class) ; 17 London Matric, 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys, Labors, - 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct, 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


LENALMON D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 18th and 14th. 
For full particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JUNE 6th and 7th, 
Four Scholarships offered—£50, £30, £25, and £20. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—Scholarship Examination, 

June 6th, 7th, and 8th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), oneof £56, 

four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


ROADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE. 
Home School on the Coast. Modern equipment. Moderate fees, 



































Prospectus and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


(RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 11th and 12th. 
Two Scholarships of £70 a year. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERBY SCHOOL 
Several Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for on JULY 18th. 


___ For particulars apply to the 1 HEAD-MASTER, School House, Derby. 
. thionccmesirtal SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An Unsectarian Public School. 
Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Examination, Tuesday, July 4th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


DROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 29th and 30th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 
UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, July 11th, and the follow- 
ing day for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and 
£30.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


yg for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class.| Splendid buildings and situa 
tion, All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 












































“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER. Parron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. “Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

Land-owners,Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c. 
i Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

slomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

Diplo "NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


7 GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
ined on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate, Get Prospectus. 


Carpentry, © peceeiee 
BAR? Oe PARK SCHOOL, 





NEAR READING. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The Echool stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and_ other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ROADSTAIRS.—WELLESLEY HOUSE, ST. 
B PETER’S.—C. R. TAYLOR, M.A. Oxon. Boys between 7 and 14 
repared for Public Schools (Eutrance and Scholarships) and for Royal Navy. 
uildings erected in 1897-98 on splendid open site of high land (156 ft. above 
sea-level) near Broadstairs. Large gymnasium (52ft. by 26ft.), carpenter's 
shop, kc. Scholarships gained at Public Schools, including Charterhouse, 
Marlborough, and Haileybury. First place Entrance H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ in 
July, 190. Fees 100 to 120 guineas per annum.—Prospectus on application. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.— Prospectus on application. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 

1905, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and 
four (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May lst.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head-Master, — biel sacri tesa 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th to fill up not less than 

8 Residential Scholarships, 3 Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 
tions.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
‘Westminster. 


TING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION will be H ELD on JULY 20th and 21st for Four Open 
Scholarships—viz., One of £40, ‘wo of £30, One of £20.—For particulars 
apply tothe HEAD-MASTER. __ 

NTERNATIONATL oe a ae Ae 9 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


























HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, 


os 


For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 

M,.HE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 

LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
howe of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, pres Dieppe ; unrivalled situation; 
sea and country; playing field, tennis lawns, good bathing; full staff; 
Diplomaed French Professors; Languages, Art, Sciences; English references ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in England.—‘‘ M. H.,” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or be far in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 














IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Boarding and Day School for French and 

English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 

Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mile. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. RK. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms, Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
ters. Galleries, Concerts. ‘Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


AL DHEIM, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a sinall number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


ONN AM RHEIN.—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT. 
Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 
Excellent references. 


SWISS LADY, ex-Professor at Wellesley College 
(Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES who wish to pursue their studies in French, Music, Art, in Geneva 
ag ae Highest refercnces.—Address, Mrs. FAIDY, care of Messrs. 
atek, Geneva 




















D> ties -*s:B I Osh: 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, TERING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Coutinent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J.and J. PATON, Epvucartonat AGeEnts, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 


1s. 4d 
Sf ty SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 











BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut,—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without p BK to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Strect, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


r¥NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


LERICAL MANIFESTO ON CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
A SERMON on the above will be sent GRATIS to any one applying to the 
Author, Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 











HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


ry\HE BUSHEY SCHOOL of PAINTING, BUSHEY, 

HERTS.—For the Study of the Human Figure, and Animal Painting 
from the living model. Priucipal, Miss LUCY KEMP-WELCH, B.B.A. 
Assistant-Master, ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. Master of the Life-Class, 
J. W. WHITELEY.—For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


[YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

N ATTRACTIVE WORLD TOUR.—A TRAVELLER 
of wide Experience, capable Linguist and Tutor, starting July 4th b: 
ss. ‘Saxonia,’ vid Boston, U.S.A., and C.P.R. route, for a stay in JAPAN, 
returning vid Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, &c., could TAKE CHARGE of a 
LIMITED PARTY for whole or part of tour. References; can be seen at the 
Howard Hotel. An estimate of expenses given.—Address, Rev. J. TUKE 

JOHNSON (M.A.Oxon.), Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 














$.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
L10 10s). NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES. 


NORTH CAPE AND BALTIC CRUISES. 
June 10th, July 15th, 29th, August 12th, 26th. 


£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Details, H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
MOURS ro PORTUGAL anpd MADEIRA, 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERBS. 


£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels, 











BOOTH 38.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


OOKS WANTED. — 30s. each offered. — Wedmore’s 

Meryon, 1892; Whistler’s Etchings, 1899; Men of Character, 3 vols., 

1838; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. £30 

offered for Vanity Fair, in parts, 1847-8. Books out of print supplied. 
Catalogue free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, the June Supple- 
mentary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. New Books, at Bargain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. Fivery class of reader will find Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. The Complete ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE can also be had. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postage.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1848; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


INO BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The June Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—30s. each offered.—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore’s Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899; Tit- 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 
2 vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 
1881; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 
20 Nos., 1847-48; Osear Wilde's Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The a, 2 CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vicr-PRresipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTUARY AND ManaGER—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., FLA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
one ed, Nr BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 

1GH 8 ALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
DOL the "ocids distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 

2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Regent Street. ra Cusapéte, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ HH » | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


Ge nts’ 3/3 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMELES & Pre MANDKERCHIEFS 
LLARS, Gent ’34-fold, f 4/11 
IRISH = = Gutle for Ladies OF Gentlemen, 


rom 5/11 per doz. 

SHIRTS, Fine 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 303" i0° 
r) 9 Cloth, with 4 
AMPLES & PRICE & “Fronts, 85,6 
Ss P ronts, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 
en (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, pg and Fronts, for 

14/- the 4-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainabie from, and Sub- 
scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A,,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
PANny, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Yaylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
LIBRARY, 224 Tue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, Litp., 35 
King Street West, Tvronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOoOKSELLING DEp6t, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. RiacBy, Adelaide. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with te the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 














Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .......0.sssscsessereesee1 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund... .. £1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THacKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill ese ge ger 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Oflice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











Cheques {and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker,” 











MR. CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK. 
Now Ready at all Booksellers’, 


JAMES WATT, 


The Inventor of the Steam Engine, 
By ANDREW CARNECIE, LUD, 


Completing the ‘‘ Famous Scots Series,” 
Art canvas, Is, 6d. net; gilt top, 2s. net, 
“Tt is agreed on all hands that the book 

lent for its admirable lucidity, a rh = 
readers the main attraction will be the obiter dicta 
which Mr. Carnegie has scattered through its 
pages. Mr. Carnegie has real literary power and a 
genuine distinction of — ‘—British Weekly, 


THE “FAMOUS SCC SCOTS SERIES,” 
‘* Indispensable to a Library.”—Mr,. Canneau, 
NOW COMPLETE rn 42 VOLS. 
In Oak Bookcase, 66s. net and 84s. net, 
List of the Series on application. 


DR. WHYIES NEW BOOK. 


WALK, CONVERSATION, AND 
CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST 
OUR LORD. 


A Series of Discourses on the Character of Our Lord, 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, DD., 
Author of ‘‘ Bible Characters,” &. 6s, 
‘*Commands, like all its writer’s work, the atten. 
tion of the reader. The author has gr eat dramatic 
power and a marked felicity of expression,” 
—Spectator, 


THE MISTY ISLE OF SKYE. Its 


Scenery, its People, its Story. By J. A. Mac. 


cuLLocu, With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 
4s. net. 
**A remarkably readable and interesting book.” 


—Scotsman, 
“The excellent illustrations add to the merits of 
a well-written and valuable book.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 
SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, 


5] 
THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. By Joun Kevman, Jun, M.A, 
Gs. net, half-velluim cloth, gilt top. 
“An attempt to figure the man forth in all his 
qualities. The attempt is astonishingly success- 
ful.”—Atheneum. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


JUNE. 

A Poxiticat Fanrus Maximus. By Wilfrid Ward, 

Is ParLiaMENT A MERE Crowp? By Sir Martin 
Conway. 

Tue SCANDAL OF UNIVERSITY EpvucaTIon 1N Ire- 
LAND. By Sir George 'T. Lainbert, C.B, 

Oveut Pubic ScHoOoLMASTERS TO BE TAUGHT 10 
Teaco? By the Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyttel- 
ton (Headmaster of Haileybury). 

Tue Fate or OLiveR CROMWELL’s Remains. By 
the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon. 

THE Wuite Perit. By George Lynch. 

THE EtHOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND tite REVIVAL OF 
Purenoioey.” By Johu Fyvie. 

Some Royat Love-Lerrers. By Miss Charlotte 
Fortescue Youzge. 

ANGLICAN STARVATION AND A LIBERAL Diet. By 
the Kev. Hubert Handley. 

Frestum Stuttorum., By Mrs. Villiers Hemming. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WANDERING Fuiar. By 
G. G. Coulton. 

OrrictaAL Poor RE.ieF 1n Russia. By Miss Edith 
Sellers. 

Tue THREE K’s. By Lady Grove. 

Tue Drink MONOPOLY ANDTHE NATIONAL REVENUE, 
By Edmund Robertson, K.C., M. 

Tue PouiticaL Situation, By lierbert Paul. 


London: Sporriswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


2s. 6d. | THE [2s. 6d. 


CON TEMPORARY REVIEW 


For JUNE, NOW READY, contains: 


THE REGENERATION OF PARLIAMENTS, By 
the Right Hon. Lronarp Courtney, 

VIVISEC'LION —_ PROGRESS, Ly GreviLie 
Macpona.p. M.1 

THE SNGUMENT: FOR PROTECTION. By 
Hitarre BELLoc. 

Ten Years’ ‘Cory RuLE IN IRELAND. By Thomas 
Lough, M.P.—‘* Dominak Scuouare.” By Mrs. 
Alfred Eurle.—GERMANY AND HER SUBJECTED 
Races: A STRUGGLE FOR THE Sor. By Eric 
Givskov.—W uat Is CuRISTIANITY ? By Prof. 8. 
McComb.—Rwvuskin’s Views oF LITekatTurRsE. 
By BR. Warwick Bond.—TitLEp CoLoniaLs ¥. 
TerLED ne, obi Colonial.—Forrien 
Arrairs, By Dr. E. J. Dillon.—Some REcExtT 
Booxs. By ‘A Reader.’ 

London: Horace Marsuatt & Son. 


R. ANDERSON & COQ.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest “possible 
rices. Special terms to Lustitutious, Publishers, 

Cones &c., on application. 
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MAPLE & CO MAGMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
LONDON PARIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 
“CHAIRS” J. H SHORTHOUSE. 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover- 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER tiie” 6/8 -/11 fin 





BOARDMAN’S ad totmeco 7/4 tf-tn 
made, 

THE CHAIRMAN Dalightaly 7/4 1/- ro 
cool, 


TOURNAMENT = ““Giour.” 8/2 1/1) faut 


WASSAIL vousunque O/" 0/23 Peta 
aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR = j2iuthg 10/- 1/4 Bea 
tobacco, 
SPECIAL ! 


1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post pald. 
NOTE. —S™okers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BaNkERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 


Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of ‘How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 





Tennis Court. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols., Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 





A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In5vols. Vol. IIIl., FROM THE DEATH OF LORD 
PALMERSTON IN 1865 TO 1876. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Previously published—Vols. I.and IL 8s. 6d. net each. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Frets. With Illustra- 


tions by Netty Exicusen. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 68. 





Westminster Gazette.—‘* The editions are a miracle of elegance and compactness,”” 


POCKET EDITIONS OF THE NOVELS OF 


Scott, Dickens, & Thackeray. 


Feap. 8vo, printed on India Paper, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. net; 
limp leather, gilt tops, 3s. net each, 


LATEST ADDITIONS, 
ROB ROY. With 10 Illustrations. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 41 Illustrations. 
HENRY ESMOND. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. A National Evil. 


Edited by B. Szenoum Rowntree, Author of “ Poverty.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 





MENDELISM. By BR. C. Punyert, Fellow of Gon- 


ville and Caius College, Cambridge. 16mo, 2s, net. 


A brief account of Mendel and his experiments with Plant Hybridization, 
and his discovery in heredity. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ’ 
A COUNTRY DIARY. By Mrs. Atrrep Cock, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Madame de Longueville,” &c. ‘ 


“A charmingly written tale in which a peculiarly delicate love story is 
skilfully blended with a delightful record of the pleasures of country life in a 
secluded Surrey village....... Mrs. Cock has achieved a distinct success in a 
ficld which has hitherto been but slightly explored by writers of fiction.” 

—KReview of Reviews. 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 





COOL AND SWEET. 


Soild in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/8. 44d. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/6 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. 














OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for | 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, | 

F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended | 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F'.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 

(post-free) HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 


. | 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Londos, E.C. 





“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No. 1 . Milk Food No.2.  Malted Food No. 3 


¥rom birth to 8 months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 
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TISSOT’S OLD TESTAMENT. 
Tn 2 vols. large 4to, cloth extra, £6 6s. net. 
This work, of surpassing interest to all students of the Bible story, contains 
nearly 400 Illustrations, a large proportion being in Colour, from Tissot’s 
Original Drawings. The Letterpress is in English only. 


In 2 vols, large 4to, £2 12s. 6d. net, cloth ; £3 10s. net, morocco, 


TISSOT’S LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. 


The most sumptuous New Testament in existence.”—Times. 
_ With over 500 Pictures, chiefly in Colour, identical with the Six Guinea 
Eu.uop, and numerous Explanatory Notes by J. Jamcs TissorT. 


LIBRARY EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Dewy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

REX REGUM. A Painter's Study of the Likeness of Christ 

from oe _ of the Apostles to the Present. By Sir Wyxe Baruiss, 

“'The thoroughness of the research and the thoughtfulness of the reasoning 
make the book a vaiuable contribution to the exposition of Christian 
antiquities.”—Athenzwm. 
NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo, paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

TRUTH ABOUT RELIGION. Idea of God and Divine 

Authority, Elementary Religious Instruction, Function of ‘‘ Conscienco,” 

By “‘ Amos.” 

Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 

NOW READY, IMP’“RIAL INDIA PAPER POCKET EDITION OF 

LORNA DOONE, By the late R. D. BhAcKMORE, 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


JUNE, 1905. 

Episodes of the Month. 

Lord Cawdor’s Opportunity. By H. W. Wimson, Author of “TIronclads 
in Action.” 

The Vocation of Woman. By her Majesty the Queen or Roumania 
(Carmen Sylva). 

Some Candid Impressions of England. By A German RESIDENT. 

Maxim Gorki. By Dr. Gronces Branprs. 

The Spirit of the Piano. By Fizson Youne. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Our Present and Future Horse Supply. By Larl Ecerton or Tatton. 

The Gilchrist Trust and Popular Education. By J. Cuurton Comi..xs. 

Some Differences between Scotch and English Christianity. Dy the 
Rev. Witt1am CunnineGuam, D.D. 

The Influence of the New German Commercial Treaties on British 
Industries. By W.A.5S. Hewrns, Secretary of the Tariff Commission. 

Children’s Rights. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun E. Gorst, K.C., M.P. 

Greater Britain (including our Special Letter from Australia). 

Correspondence—Gunnery. By Rear-Admiral CuarkE. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S8.W. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 431 ror JUNE. 


THE PLAceE OF PERSONALITY IN Epucation. By Geraldine Hodgson. 

THE Cominc REVOLUTION IN THE TEeAcuING oF History. By M. P. Willcocks. 
A Lesson FROM WALES. 

Epvucation 1n Spain. By Sydney H. Moore. 

ScHoon VisiTine ror Teacuers. A Suggestion. 

**Out oF THE Mourts or Bases.” 

THe Erymo.oey or “Epucation.” Prof. Skeat. 

TRANSLATION Prize, LireraAry Puzzves, &e. 








Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 
Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The JUNE LIST’, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BLOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CEentTRraL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmwen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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THE | 
DAILY MATL 


CONTINENTAL EDITION 
ts nem: Pabliched , 


IN PARIS 


each morning, and can be obtained. at most 
places on the Continent many hours before 


any other English Newspaper. 


The price of the Continental “ Daily Mail” 
zs as follows :— 


15 centimes = 11d, 


PARIS oi 

FRENCH PROVINCES 20 centimes = 24, 
Austria 25 heller —) 

Egypt 1 piastre 

Germany 20 pfennig 

Holland 123 cents 

Hungary 25 filler 

Italy ... 25 centesimi | _ 2h. 
Malta 2 tara 

Portugal 50 reis 

Russia 12 kopees 

Spain or 25 centimos 
Switzerland 25 centimes ) 





Offices: 3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS, 





Edward Stanford’s List, 


TOURIST SEASON, 1905. 





Murray’s Handbooks for Travellers. 


** The pioneers in their own particular class,’’ 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 
TRAVEL-TALK: 


Being a Collection of Questions, Phrases, and Vocabu- 
laries in English, French, German, and Italian. 


NINETEENTH EDITION, Revised, Augmented, and Brought up to 
Date, with New Introductory Section on Pronunciation. 
Size, 5in. by 3} by fin., cloth, rounded corners, 752 pp., thiu paper; weight, 
7}0z. 3s. 6d. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Page, gratis. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SWITZER- 
LAND. Nineteenth Edition. Remodelled and thoroughly Revised, with 
34 Maps and Plans, 664 pp. (thin paper), crown 8vo, 10s, 
“* The best Swiss guide-book published in English.’”’"—Manchester Guardian. 


MURRAY’S HANDSOOK for SCOTLAND. 


Eighth Edition, Remodelled, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised. Edited 
by Scorr Moncrievr Penney, M.A. 590 pp. (thin paper), 57 Maps and 
Plans, crown 8vo0, 10s. 6d. 

‘Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to know.”—Scotsman. 


Complete List of English and Foreign Handbooks, with Specimen 
Map and Plan, gratis on application. 





195 EDITION, 


TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


Stanford's Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists post-free on application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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sMITH, ELDER AND 6O.’S LIST. 


Mrs. Ward’s New Novel 


THE MARRIAGE OF 8 Cimn 
wintr creer. § WILLIAM ASHE. 


6s. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


pAILY NEWS.—“ This Is probably the best hook which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has yet produced. Lady Kitty is a 
real human being.” 

wew YORK TIMES.—“‘‘ The Marriage of William Ashe’ 
reveals new depth and beauty with each reading. Its 
place Is with the books that do not die. Its author stands 
among the few living writers of fiction to whom the 
immortals have passed the torch.”’ 








NOTICE,_A SECOND IMPRESSION of 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


is now ready, and a THIRD IMPRESSION is 
in the press. Crown Svo, 68. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—‘‘ The best-selling book in New York 

after Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘The Marriage of William Ashe.’” 
GUARDIAN.—**‘ Rose of the World’ has a charm, a distinction, that many 
works technically more perfect are unable to show......i¢ has something 
indefinable that is not given by one novel in a hundred,” 


With 
ITALIAN LETTERS uF 24 Portraits, Views, &c., 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
second oon €6©>- A DEPLOMAT’S WIFE 
Impression. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 


WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting books of the season...... Chatty, 
vivacious, observant, good-humoured, pleasantly descriptive, and teeming 
with references to famous and notable people, and to places and events of 
interest, these letters are models of their kind.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The MORNING POST says in regard to the first of a series of articles 
which the writer of ‘The Upton Letters” is contributing to the Cornhill 
Magazine under the title, “‘ From a College Window” :—‘‘ The nature which 
begins to reveal itself in his pages is one with which it is in sober 
earnest a privilege to become acquainted.” 


TRINITY HOUSE, LONDON: Past 


and Present. By Watter H. Mayo. With a Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just published. 
** This volume, which is illustrated with portraits and facsimiles of docu- 
ments in the possession of the Trinity House, goes into the history of the 
Association of Mariners in times before the first-known Charter, and throws 
light on the honourable work of the Corporation in defence of the Thames, 
especially in Klizabethan and Napoleonic times, 


IN PEACE AND WAR. Autobiographical 


Sketches. By Sir Jonn Furey, Kt., C.B., Author of “Struggles and 
Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,” &c. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—“‘ A highly interesting volume of autobiographical reminis- 
CeNCeS....... There is much to be learned from the book.” 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—*‘ Of surpassing interest.......The story is a 
record of ‘ work of noble note,’ told with equal modesty and picturesqueness.” 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.— Sir John Furley’s admirable volume will 
be read with equal interest by soldiers and civilians,” 


SPRING IN A SHROPSHIRE 


ABBEY By Lady Caturrine Mitnes GASKELL, Author of 
a **The New Cinderella” and “ Old Shropshire Life.” 
With 16 Full-pxge Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
ACADEMY.—'‘ A book that has the same charm as many an inconspicuous 
person of great character who succeeds only in being loved.” 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ A beautifully illustrated book, half garden book 
and the rambling thoughts of a cultivated woman, half fiction and Shropshire 
yore. There is an atmosphere of gentle and very exquisite sympathy.” 


NEW NOVEL BY G. F. BRADBY. 
ON JUNE 5ru.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARQUISS EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, 
Author of ‘* Joshua Newings ; or, The Love Bacillus,” 

*,* The story tells the curious adventures which befell a good young man 
after an operation whereby he exchanges 2 damaged eye of his own for the eye 
of a gay French Marquis, and consequently sees life through a strangely 
sophisticated medium. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Being an Examination of the more Im nt Arguments for and against 
Believing in that Religion. Compiled from Various Sources by Liont-Col. 
W.H. Turton, Royal Engineers, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Fifth Edition now 
ready, carefully Revised throughout. 

_** Truth of Christianity’ has reached a third edition, a well-deserved recogni- 
tion of the merits of a book which on its first ap ce commanded general 
attention. As we intimated before, the book is of considerable value to every 
one who is concerned with the controversy on Christian evidences ; it preseuts 
a perfect storehouse of facts, and the conclusions which may be legitimately 
drawn from them.”—Church Times. 

** Has a freshness about it that is singularly attractive.” 


—(New York) Churchman. 
HOW TO PREACH. A Manual for Students. 


By the Rev. E. Trrrett Greeny, M.A., Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. Cloth boards, 2s, net. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 


Genesis in the Light of Recent Research. By Mrs. FrepEric GREEN. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E. Rrte, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 


This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 


present time. 
THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 


and Sidesmen in the Twentieth Century. By P. V. Smrrx, LL.D., 


Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Dioceses of Durham and Manchester. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net (postage 4d. extra). Fifth Edition. 
** Altogether an admirable production.”—Guardian, 
‘* Excellent, an indispensable possession for all who are called to the office of 
churchwarden,”—Church Times, 


Books by Phecebe Allen. 
GARDEN PESTS. 


_* The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say necessary, addi- 
tion in ‘Garden Pests,’ ’—Spectator. 


Illustrated by Dr. Harold F. Bassano. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


** The writer’s qualifications for her task are unquestioned. Our regret is we 
were never numbered-among her pupils.”—Schoolmaster. 

“‘ The explanations are so clear and concise that a fairly intelligent child will 
easily umlerstand them.”—Morning Post. 


Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, -—" boards, 3s.6d. Third New and Enlarged 
ition. 
JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 
** Specially suitable for young students in botany. ’—Morning Post. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, Second Edition. 
THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; or, Mine Answer was My Deed. 


Illustrated, imperial 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s. 


ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 
By the Editors of ‘‘The Sun-Children’s Budget.” Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


MR. JOHN LANE will publish on Tuesday, June 6th, Mr. 
G. K. CHESTERTON’ S new volume, entitled “ HERETICS,” 
among whom will be found Mr. GEORGE MOORE, 
Mr. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, W. B. YEATS, 
RUDYARD KIPLING, OMAR KHAYYAM, &c., §c. 








HERETICS. HERETICS. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
By GILGERT K. CHESTERTON. 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
Ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls, ‘‘ HERETICS,” 


by GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, Author of “ The Napoleon of Notting Hill.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE. 
Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Napoleon I., 1769-1793. With 
Portraits. By OSCAR BROWNING. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ A wonderful story.” 


MEMOIRS OF A ROYAL CHAPLAIN, 


1729-1763. The Correspondence of EDMUND PYLE, D.D., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to GEORGE IL., with SAMUEL KERRICH, D.D., Vicar of 
DERSINGHAM and Rector of WOLFERTON and WEST NEWTON. 
Annotated and Edited by ALBERT HARTSHORNE. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 











RIFLE & ROMANCE in the INDIAN JUNGLE 
Being the Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life. By Captain 
A. I. R. GLASFURD (Indian Army). With 54 Illustrations by the 
Author and Reproductions from Photographs, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

DAILY MAIL,—* Extremely interesting.” 


MR. W. J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 


Mr. L. F. AUSTIN, in the DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘* Mr. Locke succeeds, 
indeed, in every crisis of this most original story.......The book has great 
literary charm and is full of humour and humanity.” 
LITERARY WORLD.—“ Carlotta, the most remarkable heroine we remember 
to have encountered in recent fiction.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Brightly written, clever, and cynical.” 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, 
Author of “‘ Derelicts,” ‘‘ Where Love Is,” ‘‘ The Usurper,” &. Crown 8vo, 66, 














London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, LONDON and NEW YORK, 
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PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 


GARDEN COLOUR. 


By E. V. B., Mrs. C. W. EARLE, ROSE KINGSLEY, 
the Hon. VICARY GIBBS. 
With 51 Coloured Sketches & Notes by MARGARET WATERFIELD. 
£1 1s. net. 


The TIMES says:—‘ A delightful book.” 

The ACADEMY says :—‘‘ A notable addition to garden literature.” 

The ATHENZUM says :—‘‘ The book is something more than a sumptuous 
feast of colour; it is a gardener's calendar to whieh several hands contribute. 
eobaeed As in try, so in gardening, individual taste is everything; and that 
_ Waterfield has good taste is everywhere made evident in this attractive 
volume,” 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
AN ENGLISH TOWN. 


Being the Story of the Ancient Town of PICKERING 
in Yorkshire from Pre-historie Times up to the 
Year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Five. 

By GORDON HOME. 


Feap. 4to, with Coloured Frontispiece, and Black and White Illus- 
trations by the Author, 10s. 6d. net. 


The YORKSHIRE POST says :—‘*A kind of historical mosaic, of large 
design and rich in colour, and it tells a wonderful story.” 


TWO NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


(1) A Powerful Story of the Times of Mahomed Ali, 
the Greek, who was Pasha of Egypt in 1828. It is a 
story of Love and War and Intrigue, and has a plot 
as well as passion and characterisation. 


THE HONOUR OF 
HENRI DE VALOIS. 


By DAVID M. BEDDOE. 
(Sharia el Manakh, Cairo.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 








(2) An English Translation of a successful Italian 
Novel, dealing with modern Italian life. The Novel 
has been translated into several languages besides 
English, and has aroused considerable attention. 


DMETRIO PIANELLI. 
By EMILIO DE MARCHI. 
Translated by MARGARET NEWETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





AN 
ELIZABETHAN VIRGINAL BOOK. 


By E. W. NAYLOR, Mus.D., M.A., Author of ‘‘ Shakespeare and 
Music,” &. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A Critical Study of the Collection of Clavier Music known as the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book, and kept at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 





MASTER MUSICIANS.—New Volume. 


SCHUBERT. By E. Duncan. Illustrated. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA, 


As Seen in Her Letters. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, 
By VIDA D. SCUDDER. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


These letters of St. Catherine are very fascinating, not for any literary 
quality, but for ‘the impetuous outpourings of the heart and mind of a 
daughter of the people, who was also, as it happened, a genius and a saint.” 








CHRONICLES OF THE 


CITY OF PERUGIA (1492-1503). 


By FRANCESCO MATTARAZZO. Translated by E. S. MORGAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE PROGRESS OF HELLENISM IN 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 


By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, D.D., Mus. Doe. Dublin, 11 
Oxon., sometime Professor of Aucient History i 17,08. D.C, 
Dublin. 5s. net. 7 University ‘of 











RUSSIA UNDER THE GREAT SHADOW 
= LUIGI VILLARI, Author of ‘Giovanni Segantini,” “Italian Life rf 
own and Country,” &. With 85 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gi 
net. (Ready, 
IN PERIL OF CHANGE. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN IN TIME OF TRANQUILLITY. 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN, Author of ‘‘ From the Abyss,” &. Crown 8y0, 





cloth, 6s. 
A volume of brilliant studies of contemporary literature and relic; 
social conditions, sta me religious aa 
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NEW NOVELS. 


THE FLUTE OF PAN. 
THE FLUTE OF PAN. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. (3, 


GRAND RELATIONS. 
GRAND RELATIONS. 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s, 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
CONSTANTINE DIX. 


By BARRY PAIN. 3s, 6d. 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW, 
JUNE. 2s. 6d, net. 


NotE3 on Current Events. 

Mr. BALFOUR AND THE ConsTITUTION. J. A. Spender, 
CuINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. Doris Birnbaum, 
Pusuic Feeding OF CHILDREN. Canon Barnett. 
LONDON AND THE VoLUNTARY Scuoors. G. L. Bruce, 
Tue Cat or THE East. A. M. Latter. 

CATHOLICISM AND Morars. G. G. Coulton. 

Tue CRATER OF SANTORIN. Eleanor Cropper. 

T.asour AND Porrtics. A. Hook. 

Tus ErernaL Moment (Chap. L.) E. M. Forster. 
Tae EnGuisH Farm Lasourer, Seebohm Rowntree. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 








THE 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ LATEST BOOKS 


A HYMN TO DIONYSUS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Marcaret Sackvitue. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Lady Margaret Sackville is probably the only living Englishwoman to 
whose writings the term poetry can be applied without fear of contradiction, 
This little volume contains fifteen poems of varying length, and from it 
may be gained pleasure of a very high order.””—Ozford Magazine, 


ODETTE D’ANTREVERNES, & A STUDY 


IN TEMPERAMENT. By Artuur AnnesLey Ronatp Firpank, Pott 
4to, 2s, net. 


DE FLAGELLO MYRTEO: Thoughts on Love, 


Royal 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GREEK KALENDS: a Comedy mainly in 


Verse. By Antuur Ditton. Royal 16mo, 3s. Gd. net, 
‘* Cleverly written, both the prose and the poetry being of good quality.” 
— Times, 


« Full of excellent humour and strongly suggests the real thing, especially in 
the bustling comedy scenes....... In the occasional songs scattered through the 
book there is great spontaneity, with much sweetness,”—Evening Standard. 


A MAINSAIL HAUL (Nautical Yarns). By Jouy 


MaserieLp. With Frontispiece by Jack B, Yeats. Feap. 8vo, wrapper, 
ls. net ; cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


ADMIRALS ALL. By Henry Newsorr. Twenty- 
second Edition, with Further Additions, feap. 8vo, wrapper, Is. net; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

VIGO CABINET SERIES. 
Royal 16mo, 1s. net cach. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


SOUNDS AND SWEET AIRS. By Jonn TopuuUNTER 
“Here are proofs more than sufficient to show that the singer is unusually 
well fitted to be a poetic interpreter of music.” ——Literary World. 


PLAYS (The Shadow of the Glen, and Riders to the Sea). By 


J. M. Syne. 
THE TRAGEDY OF ASGARD. By Vicror Puarr. 
AN AUTUMN ROMANCE. By Atice Mappock. 
LOVE’S FUGITIVES. By ExizAbetn Grson. 
THE NETS OF LOVE. By WILrrip WILson Gregson. 








London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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“MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


DSOSOOSSSSO SOSH OS OO SOOO SOSESSEOSOOOSOOD 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. By the late Lady DILKE. With a Memoir of the 
Author by the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES Dike, Bart., M.P. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





BYGONE YEARS. Personal Reminis- 
cences. By the Hon, FrepErIcK LEVESON-GOWER. Witha 
Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. net, 


MEMORIES OF LIFE AT OXFORD, 


and Experiences in Italy, Greece,-Turkey, Germany, 
Spain, and Elsewhere. With Reminiscences of | Newman, 
Manning, W. G. Ward, Gladstone. the late Lord Salisbury, Sir 
George Bowen, the Marquis of Lothian, Pius IX., A. H. 
Clough, Burgon, Jowett, Pusey, Stubbs, and many others. 
By Freperick Meyrick, M.A,, Prebendary of Lincoln and 
tector of Blickling. Demy Svo, 12s. net. 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. A Sketch 


of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of Paul I. and Mother 

of Alexander I. and Nicholas I. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, 
Author of “The French Noblesse of the XVIII. Century.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“Mrs. Colquhoun Grant has brought together much that is interesting in 
her volume, not only with regard to the character and influence of her subject, 
put also in the way of and about other people.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY 


Greck, Etruscan, and Roman. Based on Samuel Birch's 
Famous Work. By Henry B. Watters, M.A., Assistant in 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, medium $vo, 
£3 3s. ret. 


ROMANO LAVO LIL; or, The Word 
Pook of the Gypsy Language. By the late GEorage Borrow. 
Large crown Svo, 6s. [ Ready next week. 


This book has been out of print for many years, but the revived 
interest in Borrow’s writings has called for a reprint. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE HILL. By Horace A. Vacuett, 
Author of “ Brothers,” &c. 63, 


“An inspiring book which should be read by all boys whether they are 
Harrovians or not; by men who were at public schools and who would like to 
be taken back to their schooldays for several brief entrancing hours ; and by 
those who can appreciate a story full of optimism, vivid portraiture, humour, 
tenderness, and a knowledge of the human boy that is quite ——, a 

~ ord, 


MARY DEANE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. By 


Mary DEANE, Author of “The Rose Spinner,” “ Treasure and 
Heart.” 6s. 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR RATES. 


With an Appendix on the British Canal Problem. By EDWIN 
A. Pratt, Author of “The Organization of Agriculture,” 
‘*Trade* Unionism and British Industry,” &c, With Illustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE YEAR OF TRAFALGAR. 
Being an Account of the Battle and of the Events which led up 
to it, with a Collection of the Poems and Ballads written there- 
upon between 1805 and 1905. By Henry NeEwso.t, Author 
of “ The Sailing of the Longships,” “‘ Admirals All,” &c. With 
Photogravure Portrait of Lord Nelson, Maps and Plans, large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


WITH RUSSIAN, JAPANESE, AND 
CHUNCHUSE. The Experiences of an Englishman during 
the Russo-Japanese War. By ERNEST BRINDLE, With a Map, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“A distinctly interesting and informing book.”—Standard. 
‘Mr. Brindle has given us a picturesque, interesting, and wee book.” 
—Scotsman, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES. 
A Record of the Expedition, 1903-1904. By L. AUSTINE 
WADDELL, LL.D., C.B., C.LE., F.L.S., F.A.I., Lieut.-Colonel, 
Indian Medical Service. With 200 Illustrations and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


ZAMBESI. By G. T. IlurcHinson. With an Introduction 
by Colonel FRANK RuopEs, C.B., D.S.O. With many Illustra- 
tions, square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

“The whole book is really an enlightening one on South Africa, and is 


worthy of careful attention by statesmen, politicians, economists, and general 
readers.” —Daily Telegraph, 


FIVE YEARS IN A PERSIAN TOWN 


By the Rev. NAPIER MALCoLM. With Illustrations and with 
a Map, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 








A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE RISE AND EXPANSION OF 
THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA, By Sir 
ALFRED LYALL, P.C., Author of “ Asiatic Studies,’ “ Life of 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava.” With 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CON- 

NECTION WITH THEIR HISTORY. By the late 

DEAN STANLEY. With Coloured Maps, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Ready next week. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


No. 57. JUNE, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


” 


“EFFICIENCY.” “CONSERVATIVE. 

THE GODDESS OF WISDOM AND LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 
RowLaAnpD E. Protuero, M.V.O. 

THE LEPROUS LIKENESS. PERCEVAL GIBBON. 

GIBRALTAR. CHARLES BiLn, M.P. 

MEDI AVAL GARDENS (with Illustrations), Mrs. Kemp WELCH. 

IDEALISM IN PROTECTION. W. R. MALcoum. 

MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
HELEN G. Nussry, Almoner of Westminster Hospital. 

AN EMIGRATION EXPERIMENT, J. HALL RICHARDSON. 

AN IDEAL CRAFTSMAN. WALTER DE LA MARE. 

EDWARD DOWSON. Forrest Rep. 

QUAINT MEMORIES. Mrs. Hessey. 

THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. Louis ELKIND. 

PSYCHE. Sir Frank T. MArRzIALs, C.B. 

BEAUJEU (Chapters XX.-XXIII.) H.C. BAILey. 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
JUNE. Demy 4to, 6d. net. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS FROM A HIGHER POINT OF VIEW. By the 
Rev. J. B. Patos, D.D. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES. By H. R. Beastey. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS COMPARED. By A Frencu Bor. 
Translated by ALGERNON WARREN. 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

OUR LEADERS.—XVIII. Joseph Lancaster. 

TO PUT MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING ON A PROPER BASIS.—III. 
By CLoupEsSLEY Brereton, M.A, 

EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND.—VI. The Universities. By Joun Crarke, 


THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: The New Geometry. Is Euclid Logically 


Complete ? By E. Buppen, M.A. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE LABOURER. By J.C. Mepp. 

MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Ay Epvcation Srcrerary. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Mr. Vachell’s “The Hill.” 
COMMON-ROOM PAPERS.—Latin in Secondary Schools. By H. Fraser 


Breeton, M.A 


LIBRARIES IN JAPAN. By C. E. A. Bepwetr. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS.—I. Staffordshire. II. Bolton. 
REVIEW: A School History of England. 

MINOR NOTICES. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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A NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE. 








Amalgamation of Two Illustrated Weekly 
Newspapers. 





The Proprietors of “The County Gentleman” have much 
pleasure in informing the public that they have purchased the 
old-established Weekly Newspaper, “ Land and Water.” The 
two Newspapers, “The County Gentleman” and “Land and 
Water,” have been combined, and henceforth form one paper, 
under the title of “The County Gentleman and Land and 
Water.” 


The First Number of the new combined Newspaper is 
Published To-day, price 6d., and is on sale at all Newsagents’ 
and Bookstalls. Readers of “ Land and Water” will find that 
the best traditions of that paper will be fully represented in the 


new combined issue. 


A Specimen Copy, price 6d., can be obtained at all Book. 
stalls and Newsagents’, or will be forwarded direct from the 
Office to any person filling up and sending in the following 
Order Form to the PuBLisHER, The County Gentleman and 
Land and Water, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








ORDER FORM. 


Please send me the Furst Number of “ The County Gentleman 
and Land and Water” new issue, for which I beg to enclose you 


64d, 7x stamps. 


eerereeereerereereereee eee eeeeeeeoe eee eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeet 
eoeeeror ser eereeeeeseeeeeseeseeeeeresreeeeseeseeee 


Aees 8s Aer arteereeeeseseeeseseesevreseveseere? 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


SPHSSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSHSS SOOO SSHOSSOOHOOOOS 


IVORIES. By A. MASKELL. With about 80 Plates in 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
Collotype and ” . (The Connoisseur’s Library. 

Maskell’s work on ‘*Ivories” is a comprehensive account of an interest- 
‘ nd important subject. It forms a review of the history of ivory carvings 
= the earliest periods, and shows not only how intimately it has Leen 
Oe aed in a continuous manner with the history of art down to the present 
oor, but also how it filled a void for many centuries when nearly every other 
ps phew complete default. Not the least interesting fact is the account of 
‘ carving since the Renaissance and in our own times, concerning which 
rr little has hitherto been published. The book is profusely illustrated. 
Mr. Maskell’s father was admittedly the highest authority on ancient and 
mediaval ivories, and possessed perhaps the finest known collection, which is 
now in the British Museum. 


MINIATURES. By Dupiuy Hears. With 9 Plates in 
in Collotype, and 15 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
aati ~— (Lhe Connoisseur’s Library. 

This book is a history of the Art of Miniature Painting from its earliest 
origin and development in the Illuminated Manuscript under Byzantine, 
Carlovingian, Celtic, and Saxon influences, and in the French, Flemish, and 
Italian Schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, showing the growth 
of realistic expression in the Miniature, and tracing its subsequent history as 
an independent art of portraiture ‘in little” down to the present day. 

Itis iinstrated with many plates, containing considerably ever one hundred 
reproductions in colour, photogravure, and collotype from unique originals in 
Illuminated Manuscripts and Portrait Miniatures in the possession of His 
Majesty the King, the Dukes of Buccleuch and Portland, and other distin- 
guished collectors throughout England. 


THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Varpon. 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A complete book on golf by Mr. Harry Vardon, who is, by general consent, 
the finest exponent of the game. Mr. Vardon is the only living player who 
has won the Open Championship four times, and the only British player who 
has won the American Championship. In this book he relates his own experi- 
ences at the game, how he learnt to play, his progress to championship form, 
and gives a bright account of his many interesting associations with such a 
fulness of golfing anecdote as no book on golf has yet contained. The second 
section of the book is devoted to detailed advice upon playing every different 
stroke in the game, from the drive from the tee to the putt on the green, each 
stroke illustrated by an instantaneous photograph of Mr. Vardon in the act of 
making it. There are some sixty of these photographs, all of which have been 
specially taken for the purposes of this work. There are also chapters on the 
choice of clubs, on the qualities of different links, match and competition play, 
playing under different conditions of wind and weather, ladies’ golf, and many 
other features of the game, making it a thoroughly comprehensive and 
practical work for golfers of all classes and all degrees of skill. 


WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by Mrs. Baruam Jounson. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

W. B. Donne, cousin of the poet Cowper, was a man of letters ; successively 
Librarian at the London Library, and Licenser of Plays; better known as the 
intimate friend of Edward FitzGerald, Mrs, Kemble, John Mitchell Kemble, 
éc.; letters from whom are included in this correspondence; besides others 
written to Archbishop ‘I'rench, Dean Blakesley, &c. 

A number of letters from Bernard Barton, the Quaker Poet, give a pleasing 
glimpse of Edward FitzGerald. 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. By Miss Betuam-Epwarps. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book tells us what every one wants to know, and, strangely enough, 
what few hitherto have been at pains to put on paper. The work, the result 
of over twenty-five years’ close acquaintance with all sorts and conditions of 
men over the water, informs us how our near neighbours and friends manage 
their households, incomes, holidays, children, recreations, and routine of 
daily existence, and what are the average standards and ideals of the great 
middle classes, The divergence between French and English social usages 
and etiquette, the glaring discrepancy between French fiction and Freuch 
family life, the intellectuality underlying practical qualities ofttimes carried 
to exaggeration, the characteristics of a supremely gifted people whimsically 
prone to self-depreciation and self-caricature—all these points are dwelt upon 
and illustrated by anec lotes and incidents that have come under the author’s 


observation. 
MR. ASQUITH. By J. P. AupeRson. With Portraits 
This biography is a comprehensive review of Mr. Asquith’s career from his 


and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

schooldays down to the present time, and it contains much hitherto unpub- 
lished matter. Dr. Abbott, Mr. Asquith’s head-master at the old City of 
London School, has kindly furnished some reminiscences of his distinguished 
ex-pupil; and Mr. Herbert H. Warren, the President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, who was a contemporary student with Mr. Asquith, has contributed 
two exceedingly interesting chapters on the right honourable gentleman’s 
University career. The book deals with Mr. Asquith’s legal uchievements, 
and with his activities as a member of Parliament before and after his assump- 
tion of ministerial office. 


IN A SYRIAN SADDLE. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book describes some journeys on horseback in company with certain 
archeologists and other men of learning into Moab, Galilee, and Samaria. 
The party were the last who saw intact the famous palace of Mshatta, pre- 
sented by the Sultan to the German Emperor, of which the facade, of the 
seventh century or earlier, has been bodily conveyed to Berlin. It has been 
seldom visited, and probably scarcely any European lady has made the jour- 
ney before. Other features of the book are the descriptions of the German 
excavations at Taanak und Megiddo, and the journey down the west bank of 
the Jordan, very seldom undertaken, and never before described, except in 
part by Tristram. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND FALSE ANTIQUITIES. By R. 


Munro, LL.D, With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Antiquary’s Books. 

The main object of this work is to show how modern methods of Compira- 
tive Archeology may be utilised as a means of detecting erroneous conclu- 
sions, whether founded on imperfect observat.ons, false statements, or the 
actual forgery of objects. A brief account is given of a number of discoveries 
in various parts of the world which have become the subject of controversy, 
as well as of some notable forgeries. Then follows a criticism of the so-called 
“idols,” “‘ totems,’ churingas, &c., recently found in the Clyde valley, which 
are still the subject of acute controversy. The concluding chapter deals with 
the lessons to be derived from the above narrative of the results of ignorance, 
fraud, and imposture, 


AN ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mary E. Surptey. With a Preface by the BisuHop oF GIBRALTAR, late 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, London. With 





By A. GoopriIcH-FREER. 


THE EARL OF ELGIN. By Grorae M. Wrone, Pro- 


fessor of History in the University of Toronto. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo0, 7s. 6d. net. 

Lord Elgin played an cpoch-making part in Canada, in Japan, and in China, 
and he died while Viceroy of India. The only other narrative of his career was 
published more than thirty years ago, and this volume is based upon material 
much of which was not used by Lord Elgin’s previous biographer, Mr. 
Walrond. There are vivid accounts of the troubled times in Gases in 1849, 
of Lord Elgin’s diplomacy in making a Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States, of the conclusion of his remarkable treaty with Japan, and of the 
—s events which led to the burning of the Summer Palace at Pekin in 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


Edited by E, V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations, in 7 vols. demy Svo, 
7s. 6d. each. Vols. VI. and VIL. ‘ne Lerrers. 

This edition contains a large number of new Letters, and all the Letters 
have been collated afresh. Mr. E. V. Lucas, the editor, has attempted in the 
elaborate notes not only to show the relation of Lamb’s writings to his life, 
but to account for all his quotations and allusions—an ideal of thoroughness far 
superior to any that previous editors have set before themselves. 

By the 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Hon. Maurice Barina. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The notes and impressions of Mr. Baring, who, as war correspondent to the 
Morning Post, spent seven months with the Russian army in Manchuria. Mr. 
Baring was present at the battles of Ta-shi-chiao, Liaoyang, and Sha-ho; 
during the two latter battles he was attached to a horse battery. The book 
contains an account of a journey on the Trans-Siberian Railway ; notes and 


impressions of the Russian officers and soldiers, of the attitude of the Chinese, 
and descriptive sketches of life at the front, at Liaoyang, Mukden, and Kharbin. 


AFTER-GLOW MEMORIES. By Anaio-AusrRaLiay. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DRUG TRADE. By Josuua Rowntrez. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“The Imperial Drug Trade” contains a sketch of the Indo-Chinese opium 
traffic, an examination of the procedure and findings of the Royal Commission 
on Opium as they bear on the trade, anda review of the present position in the 
light of recent developments in the East. The importance of a true under- 
standing of the best Eastern thought is dwelt on, especially in view of the 
sudden rise of Japan and its growing influence over China, 


REAL LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Rambles and Adven- 
tures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and his Cousin, the Hon. Tom Dashall. By 
an Amateur (Pierce Eaan). With 31 Coloured Plates by ALKEN and 
Row.anpson, &c. 2 vols., 7s. net. [The Illustrated Pocket Library. 


AN ACADEMY FOR GROWN HORSEMEN: contain- 
ing the Completest Instructions for Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Gallop- 
ing, Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 27 Coloured Plates, and 
adorned with a Portrait of the Author. By Grorrrey GamBapo, Esq. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [The Illustrated Pocket Library. 


THE HEBREW PROPHET. By Lorine W. Barren, 
Ph.D., 8.T.D., Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New York, sometime Pro- 
fessor in the Philadelphia Divinity School. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book is a brief statement of the origin, development, and phenomena 
of Hebrew prophecy, a divine institution, established to foster the moral 
and spiritual growth of the people of Israel. The reader may confidently 
trust its conclusions, which are the fruit of modern scholarship, but at the 
same time the results are conservative and constructive. The author was for 
several years a Professor of Old Testament Literature, and has gathered into 
this volume the ripe harvest of a long period of diligent study. 


REPOUSSE METAL WORK. By A. C. Hortn, In- 
structor of Metal Work to the London County Council. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. (Teat-Books of Technology. 

A Handbook of Répoussé Metal Work designed for the use of teachers, 

students, and amateurs. It is suitable for use in Evening Continuation 
Schools as a form of Manual Training (Voard of Education Syllabus), in Art 
Schools as an Applied Art subject, and amateurs will find it a fully illustrated 
guide to the art of working in Répoussé. The various tool operations and 
stages of work are carefully graduated and divided into complete lessons, so 
that the technical processes and necessary design in each stage form a separate 
exercise. The exercises are all useful articles of common use, and also form 
suggestions whereby students may make their own designs, 


RAPHAEL. By A. R. Dryyurst. With 40 Illustrations, 


demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


SHIPBUILDING. By Davip Pottock. With 19 Full- 


page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 


TRADE UNIONS. By G. Drage. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Books un Business, 
This book contains an introductory account of trade unionism before 1867, 
its development from 1867-89, and its history from 1889 to the present time. 
Subsequent chapters will deal with the constitution and functions of Trade 
Unions, as well as the larger organisations of ‘Trade Unions Federations, 
Trades Councils, and the Trades Unions Congress. 


CHESHIRE. By W. M. Gauuicuan. Illustrated by 
E. Hartiey. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, Bp 
WHAT DO WE KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRICITY ? 


By ANTONIA ZimmMERN, B.Sc. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by W. J. Craig. Pott 16mo, leather, ls. net each 


volume. 
The following are the New Volumes:— HAMLET | KING LEAR, 


METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
In SIXPENNY VOLUMES. Crown 8ve, cloth, 1s, net. 
The New Volumes are :— 

ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas i Kempis. 

(Canon Biae’s Translation.) 

In 2 vols. Vol. L— 

PARADISE LOST. 





Maps and Illustrations. . Part I., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 
THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLES LIST. 





FREE OPINIONS 
MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Miss Corelli has given utterance to so many things that needed to be proclaimed, and in a manner that 
will gain attention—CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in the BRITISH WEEKLY. 7 





TWO BOOKS ON JAPAN. 
The TIMES says :— 


** Professor Okakura possesses the same self-restraint, the same 
dispassionately critical faculty, which raised Dr. Asakawa’s analysis 
of the causes and issues of *The Russo-Japanese Conflict’ so far 
above the ordinary level of controversial literature.” 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By Oxaxura-YOSHISABURO. 
Witb an Introduction by Gzorce MerepitH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“‘He makes the genius of his people as real and living to us as a character in 
a great work of fiction.” —Speaker. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT: its Causes and 


Issues. By K. Asaxawa, Ph.D., Lecturer on the Civilisation and History of 
East Asia at; Dartmouth College, Author of the ‘‘ Early Institutional Life 
of Japan,” &c. With an Introduction by FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Professor of Modern Oriental History in Yale University. Large 
crown 8vo, about 400 pages, with 10 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“A very ably written work, and one of considerable value to the student of 

East Asian politics.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


FOLLOWING THE SUN FLAG: a Vain Pursuit 
through Manchuria. By Joun Fox, Author of ‘‘The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.”’ Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WASPS, SOCIAL AND SOLITARY. By Grorcze W. 
PecxuaM and Huimwasetn G. Peckuam. With an Introduction by Joun 
Burroveus, and Illustrations by James H. Emerton. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. By W. E. B. Dusors. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A REGISTER OF NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By 


Witiiam Pripeavx Courtyey. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 3ls, 6d. net. 


“The book forms an indispensable portion of every reference library, will 
lighten the labours of innumerable workers, and will serve as an invaluable 
guide to much approaching effort.”—Notes and Queries. 


RHYMES OF THE EAST AND RECOLLECTED 


VERSES. By ‘‘ Dum-Dvum,” Author of ‘‘In the Hills,”” &c. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By James RowLanp ANGELL, Head of 
the Department of Psychology in the University of Chicago. An Intro- 
ductory Study of the Structure and Function of Human Consciousness. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








ey 


THE FIRST ROMANOVS (1613-1725). A History of 


Muscovite Civilisation and the Rise of Modern Russi ‘ 
Great and his Forerunners. By R. Nispet Barn, Author of eet the 
of Peter the Great,” *‘ Peter III., Emperor of Russia,” &. With 8 i e 
trations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. a 
“*Based on the best Russian authorities, and shoul 
students of Russian history.”—Morning Post. 4 be acceptable to all 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT 
OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanrorp Terry MM A. Ill 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ap io neta, 
*“*The book shows every sign of the most careful resea: 
has cleared up several points in Dundee’s history fo og ty te 
much obscured. The work will take its place as the most authoritative ; id 
complete study of the man which has yet been given to us.”—Guardian " 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES IL.) By Eva 


Scott, Author of ‘“‘Rupert Prince Palatine.” 
— ag Pp ine. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
** Her fearlessness and her accuracy of detail are in themselve: infini 
value; her narrative is founded not upon conjecture but upon the — 
which she quotes; her characterisation appears to us thoroughly just; and 
although matters of controversy are very few, she deals with them, when they 
do occur, in a manner entirely satisfactory.”—Atheneum. . y 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND THE FRENCH 
gh wen op eh By Go omen —— of ** Women and Men of 

he Frenc naissance,” ‘*The Household of the Lafayettes,” 
om = Sane. lds. net. ee 

** Miss Edith Sichel has done a fine and distinguished piece of 
has written a brilliant and a scholarly book; a oe it is both pion Ps 
difficult to overpraise. For Miss Sichel is gifted with much of the rare 

projective vision of the born historian.”—Times, 


REASON IN COMMON SENSE. By George Santa- 


a ae Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 
vo, 5s. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


REASON IN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS: Studies in the 


Administration of Tropical Dependencies. By ALLEYNE IRELAN i 
a Coloured Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. . a 


THE CITIZEN: a Study of the Individual and the 
Government. By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence Scientific School. Crown $vo 
pp. viii. + 346, 6s, net. f 





RECENT 6s. 


JORN UHL. By Gustav FRENSSEN. 
The most popular German novel of modern times. 


«The country and its inhabitants are brought before us in all their truth, 
and yet the whole is mingled with a strain of poetry strangely fascinating 
and characteristic, for the author is no cold realist, and his imagination 
is at least as strong as his powers of observation. His insight into human 
character, too, is marvellously keen.”—Athenzum. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By Roserr W. 


Cuamsers, Author of “ The Maids of Paradise,” ‘* Cardigan,” &c. 


A ROUGH REFORMER. 


Author of “‘ The Kloof Bride.” 


THE STEPPING STONE. By Heten Hester Covi, 


Author of “ Our Wills and Fates,” ‘‘ Mr. Bryant’s Mistake,” &. 


By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 





FICTION. 


CRITTENDEN. By Joun Fox, Author of “The Little 


Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 

“Sometimes he strings together disconnected incidents, producing his 
result by a building up of many impressions ; sometimes he analyses character, 
motive, and incident with utmost care and much detail. We get pleuty of 
variety ; the change of outlook is welcome, and it combines to produce a 
book of unusual power, of unusual fascination. The making of Crittenden 
will keep its hold on our memory and imagination long after the book itself is 
laid aside.”’— Westminster Gazette. 


THE OUTLET. By Anny Apams, Author of “The 


Log of a Cowboy,” &. Illustrated by E. Boyp Smytu. 


THE QUEEN’S MAN. By Exvuanor C. Price, Author 


of * Angelot,” &c. 


ISIDRO. By Mary Austin, Author of “The Land of 


Little Rain,” &. Illustrated by Eric Pars, 





READY SHORTLY. 


GEORGE GISSING’S Last Complete Novel. 
WILL WARBURTON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectuses of New Books, 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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